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CAMP WIKOFF, MONTAUK POINT, LONG ISLAND ein) 
Photographs by Georce Hare 
1. One of the wounded, from Santiago 2. Gen. S. B. M. Young, the first Commander of the Camp Sick Soldier t 7 mon { fospit 
4. General Young (mounted) and Officers of the Medical Corps. 5. Troop H, of the Rough Riders 6. General view of Landing Re ry St : 
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UGUST THE TWELFTH will pass into chronicles as 
the date on which was concluded a war quite as decis- 
ive, almost as rapid, and certainly more comic than 
any other ever waged. No sooner had Dewey break- 

fasted off Montojo’s squadron than from out the scullery the 
Cinderella of nations emerged. Then came Cervera’s great 
game of hide-and-go-seek, the immemorial joke which Hobson 
played on him, and the sweet effrontery with which he quar- 
tered on that gallant old tar. Before the applause of it and 
the laughter had subsided, the world was treated to the colos- 
sal Camara farce, the chemically provisioned and cirecuitously 
conducted excursion to nowhere and back, at which history 
will split its sides, Yet even the proportions of that extrava- 
vanza dwindled beside the incident at Guam, the pathos of the 
surprise of the governor who, unaware that peace was inter- 
rupted, mistook a bombardment for a salute. Things such as 
these are delectable, but it will be a matter for individual 
temperament to decide whether they are not all exceeded in 
humor by the magnificence with which Ensign Curtin rang up 
the authorities at Ponce and telephoned them to surrender or die. 
Since the days of Marathon and of Salamis, since the totter and 
fall of Troy, never has there been anything approaching that. 
Taken with the other episodes and added to Peninsular accounts 
of the war as it has not been fought, the lot forms a grand comic 
sum total which may be trusted to convulse generations to be. 


History has closed a book. On the last page stands written 
Adios Espana. The lady vacates this section of the planet for 
good, for her good, for ours, for the good of all concerned, and 
good riddance. The Caribbean watches her departure mutely. 
Krom the ripple of the waters not a Hasta la vista ascends. In 
the torrential sky there is nota tear. It is the end, the fare- 
well, one parenthetically rather abrupt, the result of an argument 
in Which for sole support she had the insidiousness of her fevers 
and the ignorance of our commissariat. The strain of both has 
been heavy, yet so quick has been the relief that one may as- 
sume that hereafter the Twelfth of August will be remembered 
even though the ‘*Maine”’ be forgot. 


PEACE is pleasant, but it does not require a prophet to pre- 


dict that it will not be permanent It never has been. Human- 
itv’s normal condition is war. On the front page of the first 
history is a fratricide. The volumes that have succeeded drip 
with blood. The story of civilization is a bulletin of battle. To 
the general rule of war, peace is the exception. In mankind 
strife is inherent De Maistre, whose theology was perhaps a 


trifle ardent, regarded carnage as a purifying process prelimi- 
nary to universal expiation. It may be that he was not entirely 


correct Prudhon, who was quite as discursive, maintained that 
war would end when the world does. It may be that he too 
was wrong Che point is that peace Is ¢ lusive. The earliest ef- 


fort to domesticate it was that of the Greek Amphictyons. Their 
idea was most excellent, but as two tolerably resonant fights 
were the direct outcome, one may hesitate to eall it a success, 
In projects not similar, but cognate, the Middle Ages were pro- 


hifi ()) or two of these subsequently interested the fourth 
Henry of France Krom them he produced a plan which some 
time later had the merit of attracting William Penn. The 
Quak rs are the result. There are the real lovers of peace. 
But with every respect to that Community one may be a perfect 
ver and a perfect fool. The Society of Friends ignored the 

terion of might, which is the basis of society itself Kant 


was better advised. He took that criterion and on it hoisted a 
white tlag, which he called Arbitration, a device which sooner 

later, and the sooner the better, will enable presidents and 
itentates to declaim with the late Mr Taylor, ‘‘We are at 
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peace with all the nations of the earth and on friendly terms 
with the rest of mankind.”’ 

KANT’s idea was not original. And naturally. In the strict 
sense there is no such thing. Wit like life is transmitted by 
infusion. Kant found his when rummaging through the Pan- 
dects of Justinian. But the canons there formulated are for the 
civil courts, not for international congresses. Grotius, too, dug 
up the idea. He offered it to the Christian Powers. They 
looked the other way. But that is not surprising. There is 
glory in war, frequently frontiers, and always coin. Ages ago 
\ristophanes produced a little play in which he showed that it 
was not the nation but the army contractors in whose favor war 
is waged. Aristophanes has been called a cynic. He did not 
invent human nature, however, and that has changed precious 
little since his day. 

Russia has taken England’s open door and slammed it in 
her face. The question arises, what will England do? Nada, 
niente, nichts, rien, nothing. Nothing at all. Were she to take 
the Bear by the ear he would open the door again and walk 
away—only to return though when the moment was more op- 
portune. There is Muscovite guile. In the space of forty years 
he has crawled from the Urals to the Pacific. To-day the entire 
northern half of Asia is within his claws. In this part of the 
world no one has the slightest objection. Russia is an excellent 
neighbor and a valuable friend. It is the policy of the two em- 
pires which is of interest. That of Russia is absorption, that 
of England expansion, two things which look absolutely alike. 
The difference consists in procedure. Where Russia retreats 
and has retreated, the better to advance, England flops about 
obesely. The one, ruled by military law, and guided by diplo- 
macy, is an autocracy; the other is a giant without a head. To 
use the restrained speech of court circles, England could whip 
Russia out of her boots and throw her into bankruptcy besides. 
Her navy is superior to that of the Muscovite, her soldiery ten 
times as strong. In addition she possesses strategetic advan- 
tages which Russia lacks. Why, then, does she not go about 
it?) There is one reason which is very simple: she can’t make 
up her mind to. But there is a possible solution simpler still; 
it may be that she has no mind to make up. 

EBERS has passed away practically unsung. The fault, if 
fault there be, is perhaps his own. Always a scholar, and oc- 
casionally a bore, he omitted to entertain. As a historian he 
might have been remembered. But feeling at home in the twenty- 
sixth dynasty, he wrote of the Pharaohs as though they were his 
first cotisins, and drew Marie Correlli melodramas from their 
tolerably melancholy lives. He compounded fiction with arche- 
ology. There was the crime. The penalty is neglect. 


EDGAR SALTUS. 


IS THE WAR OVER? 


F WE could trust the daily newspapers, we should have to 
assume that the war with Spain is already at an end, al- 
though it is obvious that, if peace were absolutely assured, 
we should not be retaining 250,000 soldiers under the colors. 

As a matter of fact, not one of those soldiers will be discharged 
until a final treaty of peace shall have been signed by the com- 
missioners representing respectively the two countries concerned, 
and until that treaty shall have been ratified by the Spanish 
Cortes on the one hand, and by the United States Senate on the 
other. The sittings of the joint commission will not even begin 
until October, and it is to be apprehended that they may be con- 
siderably prolonged. We do not know all the questions that 
may be made subjects of discussion, for the text of the protocol 
has been withheld. If one of the topics designated for debate 
is the propriety of saddling the Pearl of the Antilles with the 
so-called Cuban debt, the negotiations are likely to be indefinitely 
protracted, for American public opinion will not justify the im- 
position upon the liberated Cubans of the burden of large loans 
contracted by their oppressors, not one per cent of which has 
been expended for the welfare of their island. All that has 
been divulged concerning the scope of the matters, touching 
which the joint commission is expected to reach an agreement, 
is this: Spain has agreed in advance to the surrender of all her 
insular possessions in the Caribbean Sea, to the cession of one 
of the Ladrone Islands, and to our temporary occupation of the 
city and harbor of Manila; the ultimate disposition of the Philip- 
pines is, so far as is yet disclosed, the sole subject of negotiation 
relegated to the plenipotentiaries. The attempt, however, to 
solve this single problem is certain to provoke a wide difference 
of opinion, and not only will the discussion of it be long con- 
tinued, but it may also result in a deadlock at last, provided our 
representatives shall firmly urge the wishes of the majority of 
the American people, while their Spanish colleagues, on their 
part, persist no less stiffly in upholding what they believe to be 
their country’s interests. The questions for the President to an- 
swer between now and the Ist of October, when definite instruc- 
tions to our commissioners must be issued, are two; namely, 
first, what ought we to do about the Philippines, and, secondly, 
what can we do in view of the circumstances created by the 
protocol which our Executive has signed. 
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Let us look, first, at the question of duty. Shall we content 
ourselves with a single city and harbor, coupled, perhaps, with 
a small strip of contiguous territory; or shall we require the 
whole island of Luzon; or shall we insist upon the cession to 
us of the entire Philippine archipelsgo? The considerations 
which will govern the American people in determining the 
choice which should be made between these three courses are 
the following: What would be an adequate equivalent for Ad- 
miral Dewey’s splendid victory at Cavite and for the despatch 
of successive military expeditions which have been collectively 
placed under the command of Major-general Merritt? Secondly, 
do not the philanthropic motives, which impelled us to begin 
the war for the liberation of Cuba from Spanish tyranny, im- 
pose on us the moral obligation to discharge the same humani- 
tarian office for Spain’s dependencies in the Far East? thirdly, 
do not our large actual interest and our vast prospective interest 
in the industrial development of China, and in the vindication 
of free access to the Chinese markets, prescribe to us the acquisi- 
tion of a coign of vantage in the Far East under conditions the 
most favorable possible from a commercial, a strategic and a 
political point of view? This third question involves a fourth; 
namely, would such conditions be attainable under any arrange- 
ment concerning the Philippines, which should fall short of our 
assertion of absolute sovereignty over the whole archipelago? 
We will first examine the first question, What would be a fair 
return for the memorable work accomplished by Dewey, supple- 
mented, as this has been, by the despatch of many thousands’ 
of soldiers to his support? It should need but little reflection 
to convince us that the cession of the city and harbor of Manila, 
even though these gains should be coupled with a small strip of 
contiguous territory, would be an inadequate compensation for 
what our navy has effected and for what our army is ready to 
effect. Under the conditions supposed, Manila would cease at 
once to be the entrepot even of Luzon. Elsewhere in that 
island, another entrepot would be forthwith created by the 
Spaniards, and, thereafter, the products neither of Luzon nor 
of any other member of the archipelago would be suffered to 
seek a market in the harbor over which should float the detested 
Stars and Stripes. Grass would grow in the streets of Manila, 
and, after the swift extinction of its whilom commercial impor- 
tance, the city would sink into a mere coaling station, which 
would need, moreover, to be defended, at great cost, by a large 
force, not only against the possible aggression of maritime pow- 
ers, but also against incessant attacks from the interior of the 
island, attacks certain to be fomented by the vindictive Span- 
iards. Ina word, the retention of Manila alone would cost far 
more than it would be worth. If all we want is a coaling sta- 
tion, to be retained at a minimum outlay, we had better take 
one of the small, outlying, isolated islands, whereof there are 
many hundreds in the Philippine archipelago. But what sort 
of a return would that be for one of the greatest naval triumphs 
of the century? And why have we, at great expense to the 
country, sent one military expedition after another, if all we 
want is a station for coaling and repair in the Far East, which 
Spain would readily have granted us, had our successes been 
confined to the Antilles? But, it may be asked, admitting that 
the acquisition of Manila, doomed to lose, as it surely would be, 
the function of a commercial entrepot, would be but a beggarly 
outcome of Dewey’s majestic victory, might we not arrive at a 
reasonable compromise by taking for ourselves the whole island 
of Luzon, and leaving to Spain the rest of the archipelago? 
There is, undoubtedly, something to be said for this proposal. 
The great island of Luzon, which, in size, is nearly equal to the 
State of New York, and which contains upward of three mil- 
lions of inhabitants, would be a prize worth keeping, for, under 
a just, wise and stimulative administration, it might look for- 
ward to repeating the prosperous experience of Java, the popu- 
lation of which has increased within a century from two to more 
than twenty millions. By taking possession, moreover, of the 
whole island of Luzon, we should discharge not only the general 
moral duty to free the Christianized and partly civilized Tagals 
from the Spanish yoke, but also the specific obligation which 
we have contracted toward the Tagal insurgents headed by 
Aguinaldo. That general duty could not be fulfilled, nor could 
that specific obligation be discharged, by permitting the Span- 
iards to re-establish their rule in the greater part of Luzon and 
confining our philanthropic efforts to the exaction of paper guar- 
antees of benign and equitable government, which would be 
respected no longer than were the like guarantees given to the 
Cubans in 1878. There are grave objections, however, to the 
limitation of our conquests in the Far East to the island of 
Luzon. If we should leave to the Spaniards the rest of the 
archipelago, we should find in them revengeful neighbors, con- 
tinually exciting disaffection among the Tagals in Luzon, and 
either struggling to create a rival commercial empire in the ad- 
jacent islands, or else contriving to sell them to one of the great 
naval powers of Europe in which we should find a neighbor even 
more troublesome than Spain. Sooner or later, the rivalry of 
business interests would involve us in political complications 
from which the only sure way of escape would be a new war, 
frankly directed to the conquest of the entire archipelago, which, 
only a month ago, we might have had for the asking. We ar- 
rive, then, at this conclusion, that it will be every way better, 
and even cheaper, in the end, to take the whole of Luzon than 
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to content ourselves with Manila, and also much better and 
cheaper to take all the Philippines to-day than to content ou 
selves with Luzon at present and have to fight for the rest of 


the islands by-and-by. 

The relation of the Philippines to our future position in the 
Chinese market can be indicated in a word. Strategically. they 
stand in precisely the same attitude and degree of juxtaposition 
to the southern provinces of China as Japan stands to the north- 
ern. If our attention is not distracted and our resources are not 
frittered by the necessity of baffling vindictive or jealous neigh 
bors lodged ina part of the archipelago, our revenues accruing 
from the island would constitute us one of the weightiest factors 
in the Far Kast, a factor far more powerful than either France 
or Germany, and comparable only with Great Britain, Russia 
and Japan in respect of force locally available. Give the 
Philippines and we should be at liberty, in conjunction with 
England and Japan, to preserve China’s territorial integrity 
and maintain forever the ‘“‘open door.’’ Give us only Luzon, 
or but a part of it, and we should have our hands full with petty 
local concerns. 

So much for what we ought to do in the Philippines. Let 
The daily newspapers are quite 


us all 


us see now what we can do. 
at sea, when they assume that the situation is just the same as 
it would have been had no protocol been signed by our Execu 
tive. sefore the protocol was subscribed, Mr. McKinley had 
only to demand the whole Philippine archipelago in the same 
peremptory terms with which he called for the surrender of the 
Spanish Antilles, and both cessions would have been made. In 
the face of England’s friendly attitude toward the United States, 
no outside power would have protested, and Spain could have 
been easily coerced, either by the threat of requiring a large 
money indemnity or by the despatch of Waison’s squadron to 
the Canaries and the Mediterranean. As it the President 
has deliberately relegated the disposition of the Philippines to 
a joint commission, in which he has given Spain an equal voice. 
Even if the greatest care be taken to select plenipotentiaries who 
can be trusted to carry out the wishes of their countrymen, the 
utmost that we can hope for is an equal division of the commis 
sion on the question whether we shall be permitted to retain the 
whoie of the Philippines, or even the island of Luzon. Should, 
moreover, the negotiations result, after months of delay and con- 
sequent expenditure, in a deadlock, we shall be left in an unfortu- 
nate moral position before the bar of European opinion. Why, it 
will be asked, if you intended to stand out for all the Philip- 
pines, or at least for the island of Luzon, did you not announce 
your determination’ beforehand, as you did in the case of the 
Spanish Antilles, and make your demand a part of the irre 
ducible minimum defined in your protocol?) What was the use 
of keeping yourselves, and forcing Spain to keep herself, on a 
war footing during many months of negotiations which, it might 
have been foreseen, were destined to be abortive? How could 
the President justify in the eyes of foreign powers the extra 
financial burden unnecessarily imposed on Spain, and how could 
he justify in the eyes of American citizens the additional finan- 
cial burden needlessly imposed on ourselves, provided the joint 
commission should, after months of fruitless discussion, result 
in a deadlock? It is manifest that the Administration, when it 
indicated to Spain the bases of a protocol, had not yet made up 
its mind concerning the Philippines, not having yet had time to 
ascertain the judgment of the country in the matter. At pres- 
ent the judgment of the country is distinctly known, and, before 
October, it will have been declared with irresistible emphasis. 
The practical question, therefore, for the Administration to an- 
swer at an early date will be, How can it remedy its omission 
to make betimes a peremptory demand for all the Philippines or, 
at least, for the island of Luzon? To answer that question, it 
has but to recall the course pursued by the Polk Administration 
in 1848. Before the end of 1847, the Polk Administration had 
become the unchallenged master of the Mexican Republic, and 
might have annexed the whole of it by right of conquest. — It 
desired, however, to conciliate the Whig members of the Sen- 
ate, and, therefore, refrained from seizing an inch of land by 
force; it acquired from Mexico the region comprising California, 
Nevada, Arizona, Utah and New Mexico, not by conquest, but 
by purchase, giving therefor the sum of $18,000,000, an amount 
derisory, indeed, compared with the subsequently discovered 
value of the acquisition, but, nevertheless, most welcome at the 
time to the Mexican central government in its straitened con- 
dition. Even thus framed, the treaty of peace barely obtained 
ratification in the Senate; had three more Senators voted against 
it, the treaty would have been rejected. Spain is suffering from 
the same financial embarrassments which then weakened Mexico, 
and would gladly sell to us those islands in the Far East which 
the President has refrained from signifying a determination to 
keep. But why, it may be asked, should we buy what we could 
have got for nothing? That is a question for our State Depart- 
ment to answer. From the moment that the protocol was 
signed, it became practically impossible to get the Philippines 
for nothing. If we want them, we either shall have to fight for 
them through a renewal of the war, or shall have to secure 
them by purchase. Meanwhile, no man who has a thorough 
understanding of the situation created by the protocol will take 
for granted that the war is over, until a definite treaty of peace 
has been signed and ratified. 
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MOTHER-LAND 
0 y ; I Mother-land 
t kt sea and sea 
j | r tand 
nd } Liberty! 
\\ ré kit fir 
ich i fa iong, 
fe ent chains of bonda urst, 
1 sat une her mort song? 
h r ind fat Use 
i ¢ i l seine, 
\\ i f hu un the 
i i i usts Of slall 
But th an equipotse austere 
No rabble outery could dethrone, 
Proclainit like a solemn see! 
Phat man at last should have his own. 
But ah, the travail that was seen, 
The snares about the pathway set, 
From Lexington’s immortal green 
Po Yorktown’s bloody parapet! 
The dismal labyrinths of doubt 
And treason with its shameful gorge; 
Tl had of retreat and rout 
And the long night of Valley Forge! 


O Mother-land, what sons were thine, 


And ours what self-forgetful sires! 

They poured their precious blood like wine 
Before thy rcred altar-tires 

They sleep their long and dreamless sleep 


Northward by cruel Lundy’s Lane, 
south where Chap ilte pec 8 grim steep 
Frowns upon Montezuia’s plain. 
Their dust upon the wind is blown 
Where Lookout Mountain takes the sun; 
Their bones beneath the grass are strown 
Where Gettysburg’s red field was won 


Whether they wore the gray or blue, 
O Mother-land, what matters now? 

They fought for what they thought was true, 
Ss iurel every fallen brow! 


We who enjoy their heritage, 
Lo, what a weighty task is ours 
ro meet the swiftly broadening age 


With keen and undiminished powers! 


fo guard lest Mammon’s vulturous lust 
Prove both to be our bane and ban; 

lo keep our fathers’ simple trust 
In something godlier than man! 

Tol 
The memory of glories gone, 

Yet like the firstling flowers of spring 
lo set our faces toward the dawn! 


old in rapt remembrancing 


If but thy sons unwavering stand 
Of heroes dead th worthy peers, 
Ther halt thou march, O Mother-land, 
Triumphant through the crowding years! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


FIGHTING ON SAN JUAN 
HILL 


LIER’S WEEKLY) 
Rover Rip PRENCHES, SANTIAGO, July 10, 1898 
HE big guns of the fleet were booming, and 


at the front, two miles ahead, rapid-tire 

musketry and Gatlings were rattling 

away at a great rate, when the London 
“Chronicle correspondent and I came strag 
gling into General Shafter’s headquarters in the 
woods near Sevilla. It was raining and a mule- 
train was floundering about in the soft mud of 
the clearing rhe oaths those army teamsters 
swore made us forget that a battle was raging 
on the other side of the woods. It was raining, 





i I said, and the ofticers at headquarters were 
scurrvil under their wagon tent Through it 
il! General Shafter sat, coatless, and with his 
gouty le swathed in cotton, cocked up on a 
tree-stump A tall, lanky man, arrayed in a 
irkee coat flannel drawers, was fastening 
low 1 tent flap against the rain. When he 
turned his face our way I recognized him as 
Jack Astor, the general’s aid-de-camp. 
Well, what do you want?’ asked General 


Shafter testily 
Where is the First Volunteer Cavalry sta- 


You mean Colonel Roosevelt's Rough Ri lers, 
I suppose,’ said the general. Thev are right 
wn ther it the extreme end of the right, 


together with the colored troopers of the Ninth 
and Tenth Cavalry You can hear their Gatling 








re 

\t t n ent my friend was recognized by 

r English correspondent, who hailed 

efTusively Another figure, in a bic le suit 

ind w t orduroy gaiters, pushed in and ad 

re excitedly 

vy tell n you are going to the Rough 

Ridet That's where | am going, vou know. 

la *king for some one to go with me.’ 
Allr ‘ Ll; while he continued 

\ know I rsculptor. I made the figure 

f i iver that won a prize at the 
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World's Fair. Iam going right to 


i t 
make a figure of General Rusenfeld—I me: 


i 
Colonel Roosevelt torming Santiago. I'm only 
afraid the general will be shot before we get 
there. I guess on the strength of that I can get 


a ten-thousand-dollar order. Don’t you think?” 

Evasiveiy I quoted Captain Sigsbee’s words 
after the destruction of the ‘‘Maine’’: ‘‘It is well 
not to think. It is better to know.” 

As we trudged on through the rain we came 
upon many stragglers. Scattered detachments 
of the First Illinois and of the District of Colum 
bia militia were hurrying to the front, while 
wounded and lost men were trailing to the rear 
Here and there heavy trains of artillery could be 
seen sticking in the mud up to the hubs of their 
wheels, with the sweating horses splattering 
dirty water over everything around them. 
Blankets, canteens and haversacks were strewn 
all along the road, with here and there a rusted 
rifle or a tattered saddle. 

We fell in with an army chaplain leading his 
tired horse, and a couple of Red Cross men, and 
so we moved forward, until the roar of the battle 
sounded so near and the shells burst over the 
tree-tops so close to us that the war sculptor 
urgently called for a halt. 

\ tall regular with a bloody bandage around 
his head stopped to talk with us He said he 
had been ordered back to the division hospital. 
Waxing enthusiastic, he exclaimed: “I tell yez 
boys, we're knocking the spots out of them. Over 
where I was I could see that long dynamite gun 
of the Rough Riders, and I tell yez it was a 
dandy. <Acrost from our trenches, up on the 
hill, were them Spanish cannon a-blazing away, 
and every tiie one of their shells busted over our 
trench there was some dead soldiers in our ditch 
It made us feel mighty uncomfortable and scary 
like, till at last them Rough Riders poked the 
long pipe of their dynamite gun out between the 
sand-bags and oif she went like a little popgun. 
It was jest like as if an earthquake had struck 
that Spanish battery. Mud, blood and corrup 
tion went flying up in the air, and then the 
dynamite gun popped off again, and the next we 
knew them Spanish gunners quit shooting. But 
the Rough Riders went right on, and I tell yez 
they are allright. They’re just as good as us.” 

After this praise, the highest a regular soldier 
can confer upon a volunteer, we pushed on all 
the more eagerly, though the chaplain and his 
horse preferred the better part of valor, and took 
refuge in a gully together with a lot of lost mili- 
tiamen. Other troops of the newly arrived re- 
enforcements were lying flat on the ground, 
taking occasional shots at the Spanish lines or 
waiting for the shooting to finish. Suddenly 
there was a great commotion in the 
woods, with much shouting and 
swearing. Above the din I could 
hear some officer’s voice ringing out: 

Stop, men—stop, for God’s sake! 
This is disgraceful.” 

The next moment an ambulance 
train of fully half a dozen wagons 
came stampeding down the track, the 
mules snorting and kicking in their 
fright, while from behind the wagon 
covers came the shrieks and groans 
of the wounded men. Behind them 
all dashed a mud-splattered officer on 
horseback. Ina trice the whole train 
had clattered out of sight in a cloud 
of dust. 

“Is this sculpturesque enough for 
you?” I asked my companion; but 
the grimn jest was left unanswered, 
for, as we turned the road, we came 
upon a half-ruined Spanish block- 
house with dead and wounded Amer- 
ican soldiers lying all around. It was 
an open-air clinic, improvised for the 
purpose by several army surgeons 
and uniformed nurses bearing the 
green army stripe with the Red Cross 
bandage on theirarms. It was won 
derful to see how those physicians 
worked, performing the most trying 
operations and issuing cool, precise 
orders to their men at the very time 
when shells were bursting over the 
tree-tops above our heads and dying 





men were shrieking in anguish. A Cuban 


I was astonished to find how many 
of the wounded men were shot in the arms, while 
of those that were killed several had bullet-holes 
through their foreheads. It was explained to me 
that these men had been struck while fighting in 
the trenches, where only their faces and forearms 
were likely to be exposed to the Spanish bullets 
whizzing through the upper row of sand-bags. 

Guided by the ugly-sounding rattle of the Gat- 
ling guns, we went on and presently climbed up 
the slope of a hillside, crowned by a ridge of in 
trenchments. It was the Rough Riders’ hill, half- 
way between San Juan and Caney. Half the men 
were lying on their stomachs in the grass as re- 
serves, and re-enfercements from other regiments 
were trailing up behind them. From above 
sounded the incessant rattle of musketry, and 
the Spanish bullets could be heard going ‘‘ping 
ping” through the underbrush. 

\ wounded corporal coming down from the 
trenches pointed back to a spectacled officer 
standing on a high mound in front of the 
trenches, with a blue silk kerchief fluttering 
from the rim of his felt hat. I could hear him 
tell his comrades that it was the colonel. 
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It was Theodore Roosevelt, indeed, with his 
teeth gleaming, as of yore. Through the din I 
could hear him yut: ‘“*Damn it all, boys, don’t 
be afraid! The Spaniards can’t shoot. See! they 
can’t even hit a man standing up.”’ 

As if to disprove iis words a shower of leaves 
came fluttering down upon him from the mango 
tree under which he stood, and, far as we were, 
we could see the bark tlying from the tree-trunk 
where it was struck by Mauser bullets. I saw an 
adjutant reach up and pull Colonel Roosevelt 
down into the ditch, and shortly afterward the 
bugles sounded, ‘Cease tiring!” 

Somebody said a flag of truce had gone up. 
rhis proved to be the case, and it was not long 
before the firing ceased all along the line. I 
looked around for my sculptor, and was told that 
he lrad been seen going to the creek, half a mile 
to our rear. itso happened that he was carrying 
some of my effects, notably a poncho that I had 
picked up on the way; so I went to hunt him up. 
By the time I had found him, and we returned to 
the hillside, the Rough Riders were gone and 
some other troops had taken their place. An 
officer informed me that they had moved to the 
furthest end of the right into the trenches dug by 
General Wheeler's regulars. The movement must 
have been done on hurry orders, for we never 
caught up with the Rough Riders until nightfall, 
when we walked into their lines just as they 
were pitching their tents for the night. 

**Where are Colonel Roosevelt's headquarters?’ 
I asked a sergeant carrying a tattered red and 
white guidon. 

“Right there,” he said, pointing to an insig- 
nificant tent, with a broken cracker box in front 
of it. As the front flap of the tent was fastened 
down against the rain, we walked around it to 
the rear opening, and there I found a man, in a 
blue flannel shirt and dirty overalls, lying face 
downward, apparently asleep. 

“Where is Colonel Roosevelt?’ I ventured to 
ask, when I saw him move. 

The man jumped up, and said fiercely: 

“Tam Colonel Roosevelt.”’ 

Then, blinking, he recognized me, and _ said 
more encourTray gly: 

“Tam glad to see you, Emerson. If you still 
want to come into the regiment you’re my man.”’ 

*That’s what I want,” said I. 

“All right. Ill enlist you. As soon as you 
have passed the surgeon I will swear you in. 
What troop do you want to join?” 

‘Captain Kane’s troop,”’ I answered promptly, 
in remembrance of Woodbury Kane’s masterful 
handling of the American boat during the last 
international yacht races for the America’s cup. 

‘Captain Kane, Captain Kane!’’ called the 
colonel, and a tall officer hurriedly 
pushed his way through the high 
bamboo grass. I scarcely recognized 
Mr. Kane as he strode into the tent, so 
sunburned and haggard was his face. 
But it lighted up as of old when he 
yreeted me and received the letters 
and verbal messages I brought him. 

‘*Here’s a man in bicycle slippers 
and one pair of socks that wants 
to join your troop,.”” explained the 
colonel, “7 ruess bell do.”’ 

Without further ado Captain Kane 
invited the war-sculptor and myself 
to come into his tent to mess with 
him and his two lieutenants, Messrs. 
Tittany and Ferguson. Supper, con- 
sisting of hardtack, coffee and some 
craps of bacon, served on a turtle- 
back tin, was brought in by a little 
bandy-legged Irishman from Okla- 
homa, the best horseman, I was told, 
of all the Rough Riders. 

It was just as well that we got 
under shelter, for the rain turned into 
atorrent. All the men bunking under 
tents got soaking wet, and the guard 
stationed in the rifle-pits and on cos- 
sack outpost were reported to be 
standing in water up to their waists. 
It was out of the question to light 
a lantern or candle, for the flag of 
truce was said to have gone down 
again; so We lay on our backs on the 
damp ground, smoking our pipes and 





Sentry talking ina half-whisper. At last I 


went to sleep. 

I was awakened by a voice coming from out 
the rain and darkness: 

“Captain, I have to report that our pickets 

have been driven back, after an exchange of 
shots. Our men holding the road are now en- 
gaged.” 
Captain Kane started up with an imprecation, 
and I heard him buckle on his sword and re- 
volver. I reached for my own six-shooter and 
a handy cavalry carbine and cartridge-belt, to 
follow through cactus, prickly pear and dripping 
bamboo bushes. By the time I stumbled into the 
water-soaked rifle-pit there was firing all along 
the line. From the other side came countless 
tlashes. The men handling the Gatling gun in- 
sisted that some of the shots that had struck 
within their bomb-proof were American bullets 
from the Springfield rifles of the First Illinois 
regiment at our flank, Captain Kane accord- 
ingly sent a lieutenant down the trench line to 
ascertain the truth and warn the other men of 
the raw troops. Aftera long interval of incessant 
rain and titful gun-fire the lieutenant at last re- 
turned, just as the tight was dying down. 














Well?” inquired Captain Kane. 

“The gun squad was right, sir,’ said the lieu- 
tenant, saluting, while the water ran down his 
face and neck. 

“Did you warn them?” 

“IT told them that if they didn’t stop shooting 
into our lines we would pour a volley into them, 
by God!”’ 

By way of experiment the order was given to 
cease firing. It took nearly a quarter of an hour 
for the order to go into effect. At last there was 
stillness, broken by a terrific clash of thunder. 
While the lightning flashed we could see the 
silhouette of a Spanish officer arrayed in a long 
black mackintosh, walking along the Spanish 
breastworks, apparently quwmeting his men, 
Several carbines were raised at once, but were 
lowered again at a stentorian order from our 
captain, 

*‘No more shooting!*’’ he shouted, ‘‘until the 
truce is formally declared off.’ 

Oaths and curses resounded from the men 
standing in the wet rifle- 
pits, with the rain-water 
running down their shiuin- 
ing ponchos; but still the 
gleaming carbine barrels 
were lowered, and the 
shooting ceased on both 
sides. 

I waiteda few minutes, 
and then returned, glad 
of an excuse to get out of 
the wet. Some twenty 
minutes afterward Cap- 
tain Kane returned to his 
tent, drenched to the 
skin. While he was puli- 
ing off his clothes I went 
to sieep. 

Next morning I was 
formally enlisted and as 
signed to my troop, to- 

ther with a= guilty 
Rough Rider who had 

committed the military 
offense of deserting his 
own troop, left behind in 
Tampa, to join his more 
fortunate comrades at 
the front. 

The war-sculptor had 
disappeared. 

EDWIN EMERSON, JR. 
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Rovesr Rivers’ TRENCHES, 
BEFORE SANTIAGO, July 18 | 
T WASa rainy night 
—the rainiest I had 
ever seen. I was or- | 
dered on picket into | 
the rifle-pits at sundown, 
When 1 stumbled into 
our trench, hugging my 
carbine close under my 
dripping poncho, the wa- 
ter in the ditch was up 
to our knees. When the 
cathedral chimes of dis- 
tant Santiago rang out 
the hour of midnight, 
the water was upto our 
hips. I listened for the 
twelve strokes of the 
clock through the pelt- 
ing rain with lively in- 
terest, for at that hour 
I was to be relieved. | 
Five, ten or fifteen min- 
utes passed, till I thought 
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flags bedecking the red tile roof of the long hos 
pital buildings near the Caney road. Without 
‘waiting for orders, I took it upon myself to streak 
back through the high grass to the ofticer on 
guard, to inform him that the truce was still on 
Instead of reprimanding me for my technical 
viglation of orders he thanked me very cordiaily 
and passed the word along the line. Such are the 
advantages of serving with plain common-sense 
people instead of carefully drilled military duin 
mies. The other ‘‘cossack’’ pickets were with 
drawn, and half the guard in the trenches was 
allowed to go to sleep in the bushes behind the 
rifle-pits until relieved. The poor fellows were 
glad enough to throw themselves into the wet 
grass, and it was with some resentment that we 
obeyed the summons to breakfast, yelled into our 
ears by those who stayed awake. 

Breakfast on that day meant four pieces of 
hardtack and a canful of sloppy warm wate 
called coffee. For days before, when we were 
fighting, our meals consisted of two hardtacks 
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idit Spain and the United States 

Where | stood I could plainly see the S i! 
officers coming up the open strip of road red 
by our dynamite gun. It was General Toral, t 
successor of General Linares nonandit 
ofticer of the Spanish forees, and he wa 
prompt nducted to tl headquarters 


General Wheeler—“‘fighting Joe Wheeler’’—con 
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it must be several hours, 
before I heard the sound 
of somebody swishing his 
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FAC-SIMILE OF THE 


way through the wet FOR 


underbrush of the slope 
behind us. Surely this 
was my relief. 

Presently I heard the voice of the first sergeant 
cautiously calling my name. I answered, and he 
waded into the mire beside me only to tell me 
that my relief was down with ‘‘trench fever”’ 
and that every other available man of the troop 
was already on extra guard duty in the trenches. 
This meant another six hours in the water; so I 
settled down as well as I could to let the lower 
half of my body be as wet as wet could be, while 
the upper half basked under the protection of a 
leaky oilskin poncho. 

Scarcely had I begun to take things philo- 
sophically, however, when the officer on guard 
splashed his way along the trench and ordered 
me to go out on ‘‘cossack outpost,’’ some two 
hundred and fifty yards into the underbrush in 
front of the trench line. There I squatted until 
light of day, not daring to move lest the eager 
marksmen of the newly arrived militia regiments 
on our right pot me for a Spaniard, as was their 
wont on the slightest provocation, 

When dawn streaked with gray the earth- 
works of the Spanish line facing us,[ strained my 
eves to see whether the wet white rag serving 
for a flag of truce was still dangling on its pole 
near the Spanish colors. Sure enough, it was 
still up, and so were the multitudinous Red Cross 
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apiece and water scooped up from the marslies 
and tarns by the wayside. After breakfast I 
staggered to the nearest tent. Everything inside 
was swimming in water. The occupant told me 
that his “bunky”’ had gone on guard in the 
trenches, so I barely waited to ask leave before 
I tumbled in and fell into a deathlike sleep. 

I was awakened just before noon by the cor- 
poral of the guard, who told me that I had better 
hurry if I wanted any dinner before serving my 
afternoon turn in the trenches. 

Then we trudged up and settled down once more 
in the soft mud of the rifle-pits. There was noth- 
ing to watch vut the flag of truce hanging limp 
and idle in its old place. So we all watched the 
wretched rag, with our loaded carbines in out 
hands, just as duelists watch for the drop of the 
white handkerchief; but in our case, alas! it 
never came down. 

In the middle of the afternoon the figure of a 
man was seen to rise up beside the pole. Our 
spirits rose. One of the boys got his bead on the 
Spaniard handling the pole, but a chilly order 
came down the line, forbidding us to fire until 
thirty minutes after the dip of the white fl 
Instead of dipping. the flag swayed to and fro for 
some time and then began to move along the 
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uses a broad strip of red 
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santeaiet on a hammock. Not that 
bl. | McGinty cares for ham- 
mocking, but according 
to him the only way of 
holding a plece of prop 
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During this second in 
” terview, General Toral 
requested that the arch 
bishop of Santiago be 
permitted to leave the 
city, together with the 
under his 
This was granted 
He also showed a ten 


sisters 


| dency to ask for certain 
} personal privileges fot 
a himself and for his ofti 
| | cers in case of surrender. 


These concessions, too, 
ms | were freely promised by 
General Wheeler, on the 
principle — that 
made easy may lead to 
readier acceptance of 
further defeats. Having 
obtained these sops for 
Spanish 
Toral once more withdrew to his lines. 

On our side all the preparations for striking a 
tinal triple blow at the doomed city continued 
On the other side of the city the fleet lay grimly 
ready. Our men took their meals, such as they 
were, in the trenches, while those on relief were 
ordered to be ready for a general advance within 
thirty minutes after the flag of truce should ¢ 
In our rear heavy trains of artillery went 


defeat 


pride, General 


down, 
lumbering up the hillside all the livelong day 
During the day General Miles arrived, amid 
thunderous cheering, and betook himself and | 
staff to another conference with the weakening 
Spaniard, At this conference, so it was reported 
to me later on the very best authority, General 
Toral admitted that it lay within his authority 
to agree to a general surrender on behalf of the 
Spanish forces, numbering twenty-two thousand 
men and untold ammunition 

“Well, then, why don’t you surrender?” asked 
old Joe Wheeler. The blunt question was tran 


lated to General Toral. He hesitated a minute 
then shrugged his shoulders with a pitiful sinil 
and said in a low voice I surrende! 

What followed is current history. As soon as 


the news of the coming surrender pread, thi 
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had sought refuge in the littl 

wn as El Caney, near Santiago. 

the city \ more pitiful and 

l t than these starving people | 

! ‘ lo watch these haggard decrepit 
ires crawling their footsore way along the 


road, loaded down with the only 
ft them in the world, was enough 
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ol r 
to make ilt water run down the sunburned 
eks of the most happy-go-lucky Rough Rider 
Vhe ! lays the procession kept on without 
i bre from reveille until after taps, and all 
iat time the American soldiers stationed along 
t road went hungry because they insisted on 
i iway the better part of their meager 
rat to those poberes Cubanas 
On the third day, it fell to my lost to stand on 
lard where the road from Siboney runs into 
it from Caney My orders were to let all 
wo ind children rest as long as they seemed 
to 1 it, but to make all boys and men move 
on, unl they had exhausted women and chil 
lren under their charge. I was to permit no 
ind ntercourse between our soldiers and th 
disease-stricken Cubans, and had further explicit 
orders to stop all armed men and make them sur 
rel er their arms 
\ is I took my post my dinner rations of 
ti irdtacks disappeared in so many seconds. 
Of machetes, dirks and pistols I acquired enough 
to furs isalle des armes. My command of the 
Spanish language grew in like proportion. By 
the time my six hours’ watch was ended I could 
ive mmands with all the hauteur of a Castil- 
ian Conquistador or swear like a pirate of the 
Spanish Main 
I last horseman I stopped to disarm proved 
to be a correspondent of a New York newspaper, 
with whom I had sat cheek by jow] for two long 
years during the days of my apprenticeship under 
the late Charles A. Dana. He resisted my efforts 
to irm him in plain American, and told me 
that the troops had been ordered to line up on 
the trenches thus to assist at the capitulation of 
Sant For this welcome item of news I let 
hint spur on his way with his contraband six 
hooter flapping at his hip. 
hor my own part I thanked my stars that my 
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hour of relief had come \s soon as the relief 
guard came I hurriedly turned over all my ar 
senal to the next man, transmitting my orders to 
him as I gathered up my own accouterments, and 
then I made a long-distance run up the hili under 
heavyweight handicap, of which I might have 
been proud in my college days 

By the time I arrived at the top of the bluff 
and took my place at the foot of our troops 
sweating and out of breath, the Spanish gun, 
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Who is to succeed Judge Day as Secretary of State 


had just begun to boom forth their twenty-one- 
fold salute to the Stars and Stripes of the 
United States rising over their captain-general’s 
palace. 

Next moment we caught the distant strains of 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,’’ and then Colonel 
Roosevelt took off his hat, and, showing his gleam- 
ing teeth, sang out: ‘‘Now, boys, three times 
three!”’ 

Before any other regiment could get ahead of 
us the Rough Riders let out a Comanche yell, 
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which caused even the stolid Chocktaw serving 
as Colonel Roosevelt’s body-guard to raise his 
dark eyes in mild admiration. 

After it was all over, and we trooped down to 
mess, I had cause to regret my own personal 
enthusiasm; for then for the first time I dis- 
covered that 1 had waved my hat to such good 
effect that I had lost not only the crossed sabers 
fastened to its front, but also a dead Spanish 
bugler’s cockade and my only clay pipe—all three 
of which I had been carrying on the top of my 
head. 

Next day we were far back in the hills behind 
Caney and well away from the tempting vicinity 
of Santiago de Cuba 

EDWIN EMERSON, JR. 


TO BE SECRETARY OF STATE 
Jos: HAY, who is to succeed Judge Day as 


Secretary of State in President McKinley's 
Cabinet, practically entered the diplomatic 
service when he became one of President Lin- 
coln’s secretaries in 1861. In 1865 he was sent to 
Paris as secretary of the American Legation, 
in 1868 he was made chargé d'affaires at Vienna, 
when he went in 1869 as secretary of our Legation 
at Madrid. Under President Hayes’ Administra- 
tion he was Assistant Secretary of State from 
1879 to 1881, and last year President McKinley 
appointed him embassador to Great Britain. 
When not engaged in diplomatic duties Mr. 
Hay was until 1890 quite active as journalist 
and author. He was for years a member of the 
editorial staff of the New York ‘‘Tribune,’’ at 
times having entire charge of the paper. His 
book ‘‘Castilian Days’’ is among the best au- 
thorities on Spanish life and character, and he 
has written much verse. His most important 
literary work, however, is the ‘*Life of Abraham 
Lincoln,’ which he and John 8 Nicolay, who 
also had been one of President Lincoln’s secre- 
taries, published serially in the ‘‘Century Maga- 
zine,”’ 1886-90, and afterward issued in ten large 
volumes, 
Mr. Hay is sixty years of age, a native of 
Indiana and a graduate of Brown University. 
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COL. IRVING HALE, 
First Colorado Volunteers, engaged at Manila 
Photographed by Rose & Hopkins, Denver 


CUBAN HONORS 
TO THE AMERICAN SOLDIERS WHO HAVE LAID DOWN 
THEIR LIVES THAT CUBA MIGHT BE FREE 


ITTLE mounds of Cuban earth, little rough 
5 pine boards—boards taken from the boxes 
of hard food eaten in sorrow by surviv- 
ing soldiers; little inscriptions hastily written 
with lead pencil in the rush of battle, or labori- 
ously carved into the little boards with clumsy 
care; little crosses—the inscription board and 
its support—silently facing the wayfarer along 
the tangled Cuban roads—graves of the American 
men who, giving up their all, had willingly laid 
down their lives that Cuba might be free. 

Echoing through one’s mind, in plodding along 
the muddy roads, coming out upon these pathetic 
little slumbering heaps, kept crooning over the 
sublime beauty of the saying of the Man of Love, 
‘For greater love than this hath no man, that he 
lay down his life for another.”’ 

Cuba is free; and here, in these little mounds, 
sleep the men who gave her freedom; peaceful 
as the towering mountains which rise in sloping 
foothills from the graves—up into the clouds. 

Through the early morning mists which are 
hanging over the valley, softening and blending 
the tropical trees on the rolling hills, comes 
searchingly the rising sun; the tops of the wav- 
ing cocoa-palims are rosy pink against the moun- 
tains’ misty blue, the cloud-capped tops catch 
the glow, the curling smoke rises straight in the 
still air from the camp-fires of the Cubans; the 
light of the fires grows pale, and through the 
mists and through the openings in the trees 
comes the glorifying sun, lighting with a ray 
of amber the little head-boards on the little 
mounds of Cuban earth—lighting, too, the un- 
tutored Cubans, who feel what they cannot 
utter, standing there doing homage—worship 
almost—at the shrine which has brought their 
long-lost peace to them. 

Who shall say this is not a glorious death? 
Who shall, with limited vision, bewail the end 
of these, the liberators? Let us not allow the 
confusion of sordid aspects to bedim our vision 
of the true meaning of this war. Through 
physical horrors nature works to beautiful ends, 
and better a thousand times is the life laid down 
for another than the long life spent in indulgence 
and love of self. 

The mass of the Cubans have been accused of 
being unappreciative, of being ignorant and poor, 
and far inferior in every way to the men who died 
for them. Greater glory, therefore, to those who 
had much, to give it up so that those who had lit- 
tle might gain greatly. But the Cubans are not 
unappreciative. Riding solitary along the road 
to Siboney I came upon a party of them hurry- 
ing on their way, led by a young officer who 
was taking his littlhe command on an army 
errand. He spoke only a few words of English, 
but made use of all he had to express his feelings 
as we passed the graves of the Rough Riders, 
lying on a little hillside by the road. It was, 
however, the devout raising of the sombreros 
as we passed the spot which spoke more elo- 
quently than the tongue of the feelings among 
the famished Cubans; and pity it is that want 
of delicacy should have brought about even a 
moment's estrangement between our devoted 
friends and the general of the army at Santiago. 
From a personal acquaintance with Garcia and 
his gallant sons, I know that it is quite beyond 
our power to appreciate the delicacy of their 
feelings of gratitude to the United States. 
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The closing century sees the ending of ancient 
cruelty, hereafter never to reappear; and the 
men who have died for this magnificent result 
are happy in their death—they have ushered in 
a new order of things, and their country stands 
before the world as civilization’s leader, and 
defender of the weak. 


WILLIAM BENGOUGH. 


THE PHILIPPINES CAMPAIGN 


TATESMEN and editors all over the civilized 
S world were discussing on the 13th of Aug- 
ust, as they had discussed for some days 
previous, the degree of strength or weakness 
of the American grasp upon the Philippines. 
On that same day Admiral Dewey and General 
Merritt simplified the question greatly by com- 
pelling a capitulation which officially and prac 
tically amounted to an entire surrender of the 
islands. 

Ever since the first of May—the day on which 
Admiral Montojo’s fleet was destroyed and Cavite 
captured—Admiral Dewey has had Manila, the 
capital and only large city of the islands, at his 
mercy. He had but to open fire upon it, and it 
would have to surrender to escape destruction, 
for almost all of the buildings are of wood and 
lie within easy range of guns in the harbor. 
Dewey’s delay was entirely for reasons of hu- 
manity. No troops accompanied him, nor could 
he spare enough men from his crews to guard 
and police a captured city. The insurgents and 
their leader would have accepted the duty with 
great alacrity, but there was reason to doubt 


Aguinaldo’s ability to keep his men from com- 
mitting 


excesses for which jealous European 








COL. A. L. HAWKINS, 
Tenth Pennsylvania Volunteers, engaged at Manila 
would have tried to hold the United 


powers 
States responsible. 

So Dewey remained on guard and awaited the 
coming of an army from the United States, for 
which he held the town and stronghold of Cavite, 
a few miles from Manila and with docks at which 
deep-draught vessels could discharge passengers 
and cargoes. The insurgents also waited for 
General Merritt’s army, but never before did so 
small a force take so much time in moving. The 
fault was not the general's; vessels large enough 
to carry regiments and thousands of tons of 
stores are very scarce on the Pacific coast. The 
insurgents finally wearied of waiting and began 
to do some fighting on their own account; but 
there were too few of them to force an entrance 
to the town, although they fought with admira- 
ble courage and energy. Their work, so far as 
it went, aided the American cause; for they 
advanced their lines steadily toward the city and 
thus made a partial way for our expected army. 

There was another armed force in the vicinity 
that was suspected of promising aid and comfort 
to the Spaniards and with the purpose of gaining 
something for another European power. It was 
a German fleet, and near it, apparently with 
similar purpose, lay two war-vessels of France, 
Germany's deadly enemy. War, like misery, 
sometimes makes strange companions. 

Late in July our troops, of whom several thou- 
sand had arrived, were pushed by General Greene 
toward the city and within rifle-range of Malate, 
a suburb of Manila. On the 3!st, the arrival of 
the third expedition, under General McArthur, 
increased our army to more than ten thousand 
men. While McArthur’s troops were disembark- 
ing the enemy tried to drive General Greene’s 
troops from their trenches, but the attack was 


9 
handsomely repulsed, after a loss, on the Ameri- 
can side, of fourteen killed and _ forty-six 
wounded 

On the 7th inst.. General Merritt and eleven 
thousand troops having arrived and disem 
barked, Admiral Dewey and General Merritt 
sent a joint note to the military commander of 
Manila (Governor-general Augustin had been 


recalled to Spain) that they might at any time, 
after two days, bombard the city. Acknowledg 
ment of receipt of this note was accom pane d by 
the statement that the Spanish commander had 
no possible place of refuge to which to send 
women, children and other non-combatants. 

On the morning of Saturday the 13th the 
“Olympia,”’ *‘Raleigh,”’ **Petrel” and “Callao” 
the latter a gunboat captured from the enemy) 
moved to within three or four thousand yards of 


the heaviest Spanish works on the bay; the 
*‘Boston,”’ *‘Baltimore,”’ *‘Charleston’’ and ‘‘Mon 
terey’’ closed in, to supporting distance. As the 


bombardment began, General Merritt's forces ad 
vanced by land, and moved promptly to within 


easy rifle-range of the enemy’s lines, where a 
hard attack was made by both infantry and 
artillery. At noon officers were sent ashore 
under a flag of truce to demand the surrender 


of Manila. The Spanish commander was found 
in a church, escorted to a municipal building, 
and terms were speedily agreed upon, and the 
surrender appears to have included the Philip- 
pines as well as the capital. The Stars and 
Stripes quickly replaced the Spanish colors, and 
before night the soldiers of Spain and the United 
States were fraternizing in the streets of Manila. 

The terms of surrender included all arms ex 
cept the side-arms of officers. and all public 
property. The prisoner numbering about 
eleven thousand, were to be fed until the ques- 
tion of their final disposition was settled by the 
two governments. The Manila banks were to 
continue in business, under existing regulations. 

The navy lost no men in the engagement, 
although the forts replied vigorously to the 
American fire. Our army had eight men killed 
and forty wounded. 

Before the bombardment it was reported that 
Admiral Dewey had sent a small expedition 
against Itoilo, the second city of the Philip- 
pines, and to other places where small Spanish 
gunboats were known to be. 


CONSUL-GENERAL WILDMAN 


Mr. WILDMAN, United States consul-general at 
Hong Kong, has been brought prominently be- 
fore the public by the war in the Philippines 
and his association with Commodore Dewey. 
He is a young man, being only thirty-five years 
of age. He was born at Batavia, N. Y. At the 
age of twenty-five he removed to Boise City, 
Idaho, and became editor of a newspaper there 
and delegate to Congress. In 1890 he married 
Miss Letitia Aldrich, a granddaughter of Henry 
S. Foote of Mississippi and a niece of Senator 
Stewart of Nevada, and the alliance was the 
making of him. A few weeks after his mar- 
riage he became United States consul at Singa- 
pore, and was selected in 1898 to represent the 
Straits settlements at the Columbian Exposition. 
At the close of the show he purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the ‘‘Overland Monthly”’ at 
San Francisco, Bret Harte’s old magazine, and 
conducted it until he was appointed consul to 
Hong Kong by President McKinley 
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THE RETURNING ARMY 


CO IE} WEREKLY 
Camp Wikorr, August 17, 1898 
ISITORS to this camp cluster closest about 
t mps of the volunteers, for one of 
these consists principally of men from 
the metropolis, only a hundred miles 


and another has for colonel a prominent 
n of this State 
however, the visitor loses the return train, 





or for any other reason has abundant leisure, and 
begins to study humanity throughout the camp, 


he will be struck by some ditferences between 
regiment and he will learn that any body of 
oldiers that is entirely quiet and at ease, and 
iot overrun With visitors, is quite sure to belong 
© the regular army The regulars have no lack 


of relations and friends, but, unlike volunteers, 
any regiment of them contains men from forty 
five different States as well as from all the Terri 
tories that remain 

Company by company the returned troops filed 
down from the dock, while the men cheered 

Hooray for the Third ¢ ivalry! and shouted, 

Hello, Dick! Hello, Bill!’ and Dick and Bill 
would turn their heads and grin through their 
ragved beards Then at the tail of each com- 
pany would come two or three leaning on the 
shoulders of stronger comrades. Then it was 
that a great lump came up in the throat. They 
had not been fighting Spaniards: they had gone 
up against the elemental forces of Nature, and 
had got the worst of it There was not a day's 
work in any man that landed 

rhe men were put into detention camps for five 
day but, to tell the truth. the quarantine was 
not so strict that a man could not loaf by the 
hour, listening to their stories and looking at the 
Mauser bullets which they had brought with 
them, luckily not inside themselves. Sometimes 
they fell to talking of what men did when they 
were wounded. One man drooped his head back 





and said: **This is the way a friend of mine died. 
He said: ‘Oh dear!’ as if he were very tired.’ 
{nother man put in, “The worst shrieking I 
heard was when a fellow got a flesh-wound in 
his arm—just a scratch. All he could say was 


Hospital! hospital!’ 

Chief among the delights of all the returned 
men is to deliver, in as vivid and picturesque a 
manner as possible, their views on the Cuban 
character. Believe the men, be they regulars 
or volunteers, and the inhabitants of the island 
whom we have freed from Spanish dominion are 
cowards, lazy, unclean, thieves, liars, ungrateful 

un-everything that is good and wholesome 
They would steal the eye out of a hare; they 
never got in the fighting-line except by inadvert- 
ence; they robbed the dead; they killed prisoners 
of war. They would pass a wounded man crying 
for water and never think of giving him a drink 
even if it was but a step to a brook; their camps 
were the filthiest places on earth. To hear the 
volunteers talk, if Uncle Sam wants any more 
freeing of the down-trodden Cubans he'll have 
to apply elsewhere. 

The regulars don’t express any such senti- 
ments. It’s all in the day's work with them. 
Theirs is todo. If there is dying connected with 
the doing, that also comes in the day's work ; but 
they know better how to prevent themselves get- 
ting killed. The severest criticism the regulars 
have to pass upon the Rough Riders is that they 
did not take care of themselves enough, and es 
pecially in the fight of June 24 when poor,Capron 
was killed. They chased back to the rear the 
Cuban scouts who told them the Spaniards were 


coming, and instead of deploving in the fields 
outside the road they marched in columns of 
fours, without skirmishers. There the regulars 
shake their heads and look solemn. And if any- 


body is pining for trouble all he needs to do is to go 
in where the Rough Riders are and disparage the 
lenth Cavalry, for they saved theJvolunteers from 
being cut to pieces. They tell with savage glee 
how the black men fought; how they went gun 
ning for a Spanish sharpshooter up in the trees, 
and how when they got their quarry they made 
sure that it was dead by pumping lead into the 
corpse and then kicking it about, and winding up 


with chopping off the head It made one set his 
teeth and press his lips tight to hear 
\way over where the Ninth Cavalry has to 
dip uy tfee-brown surfa water to cook with, 
clos by the little farrier’s forge, where the 
horse r was talking to the animal under 
treatment with many a “Huddup thar! Whadda 
vo ut i knot gathered of comrades who had 
only fought tlies at Tampa, to hear Sergeant Billy 
(Green relate his experiences on the memorable 
first three days of July. No bullets spoiled his 
ks, but fever so changed him that his mates 
knew him tftirst only bv his walk Here was 
where the San Juan River ran, into which the 
liers waded and sat for hours at a time. 
Bey i lav the tall grass as high as a man’s 
head, and beyond the trees—big trees. and close 
together Rarbed wire fences! Yes, indeed 
twelve strands of them. Sergeant Billy Greer 
had a hat t, and that beat all the wire-nippers 
it ever were mad The Spaniards kept a-pop 
away | t it was fire-crackers till 
t W of the bullets. “Yes. sir; 
ik i body feel nervous Now with the 
it’s different You can tell which way 
Viren ’ vt r-r-r-r they make ind 
an sort of dodge them, but When @ man ducks 
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a bullet it’s too late To be sure, when it strikes 
the ground right by a man’s foot he’s obliged to 


jerk it some 

But that barbed wire fence—he saw a poor fel 
low try to crawl through, and before he could 
untangle himself twelve bullets struck him and 
there he hung dangling. There wasn’t much 
commanding by the officers. Leastways he 
didn’t hear any. The men just went on firing 
the best they could, guessing where the Span- 
iards were but having no sure knowledge. 

‘But when they ran from the Americans 
across this flat, like it was this place, right here, 
the n we popped em. Yes, sir! We could see 
them then and we sure mowed ‘em down.’ 

sy the hour he talked on, the men hanging on 
his words. He told how wounded fellows lay for 
eighteen and twenty-four hours in division hos- 
pitals without any attention beyond first aid, and 
how he had helped them groaning into mule wag- 
ons that bumped and wrenched them along the 
road to Siboney, if road it could be called. 

As to the conduct of the Santiago campaign 
there is plenty of interesting talk. Shoulder- 
straps and all agree that never before in their 
lives did they ever see such utter disregard of 
the sick and wounded. There were plenty of 
ambulances—at Tampa—but they were conspicu- 
ous by their absence where they would do any 
good. To be sure, the narrow lane was con- 
gested along which the pack-trains plodded with 
rations that had to go as far as they could to- 
ward satisfying the hunger of tired soldiers, but 
down at Siboney four hundred mules were busy 
keeping the flies off. Who was to blame? Wait! 
Daylight would be let into this thing yet. To be 
sure, there had never been in the history of any 
war just such a problem of transportation. 
Everything had been reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible peace footing, and the whole system had to 
be created. There was need for haste. If ’twere 
done *twere well *twere done quickly, and every- 
thing had to be subordinated to the task of tak- 
ing Santiago before all the troops were taken 
down sick. But it was Providence and the 
regular army that won the campaign, main 
strength and going ahead. If there had been 
tacticians on the other side, Shafter would have 
been driven into the sea, If it had been Ger- 
mans or English or Russians or French—yes, or 
Turks—in the trenches defending the city, our 
fellows would never have gotten up that steep 
hill at San Juan by handholds on the bushes. 

It was a company com manders’ war, say the 
men. Nobody can write it that had a horse or 
a tent-fly. The men that walked and carried a 
pack, that toiled along in single file under the 
broiling, weakening sun till they felt that they 
could not go ten feet further, and then went on 
and on, drenched by the cold, cold rain and 
colder dews, squatting in a rubber coat over 
their little belongings to keep them dry, and yet 
marching tNl they dropped they knew about it. 

Pretty little stories there are afloat—such as 
the man in the Twenty-fourth Infantry, shot 
through the head on the field of San Juan, 
parching with thirst. A sergeant of the Ninth 
Infantry stopped to give him a drink. 

“No, thank you,’ he whispered; “you go 
ahead. Your business is with the firing-line.”’ 

They tried to find out the name of this martyr, 
but failed. That is the stuff the regular army is 
made of—hero-timber, 

“But it’s all over now,”’ they say, with a smile, 
and take a dose of quinine. It was the greatest 
war ever was—in results, in heroism, in patient 
endurance of hardships. Brigadier-general Law- 
ton was with Crook on the Rosebud when the 
mercury froze for days, on wind-swept plains 
where there was just enough brush to boil the 
cotfee. He was in the Geronimo campaign over 
arid, burning deserts. He was at Santiago, too. 
‘Never did I experience such hardships,” the 
men quote him as saying. 

But it’s all over now, and the problem is to get 
the water pipes strung out over the ground from 
the forty-foot well that yields four hundred thou- 
sand gallons a day, and to feed the boys up. 

There have been whispers in camp that many 
of the men, though the bullets did not touch 
them, have been worse hurt. Though they are 
able to walk about they are still a little deliri- 
ous. Notably is this so among the Seventy-first 
New York, who have had to suffer many things. 
Several of the bovs are reported to be unable to 
remember who they are or anything at all. One 
man spat out the doctor's clinical thermometer 
because it was not lighted. Among the regulars, 
and especially those kept at Tampa to quarrel 
with the flies over the food, there are plenty 
whose vacant smile says that the men were 
brought North not a day too soon, 

Probably some regular officers have a similar 
feeling regarding their own commands. 


EUGENE WOOD. 


PROMOTION IN THE NAVY 


NACH branch of our military service has its 
E own special method of recognizing ofti- 

~ cers’ services that are specially meritori- 
ous vet for which higher rank cannot be given. 
Brevets, which are mere courtesy promotions, 
are common in the army in war time and 
particularly at the conclusion of a war: in 
the navy some officers are advanced a few 
numbers in their respective grades. As neither 
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the army nor the navy criticises the reward 


system of the other, it is to be assumed that 


each is satistied with its own. To the eye of 
the civilian the naval method seems the more 
practical; for while an army brevet gives an 
ofticer the title of his complimentary rank it 


neither increases his pay nor makes his pro 


motion more rapid, while naval ‘advance- 
ment’? places an officer nearer the head of the 
list of his own grade and thus enables him to 
reach the next grade sooner; sometimes, indeed, 


it places him at once a grade higher. 


On the 12th inst. President McKinley promoted 
more than thirty naval and marine officers by 
advancement in their respective grades. Ten 
numbers was the highest advance granted, and 
only one officer received these—Lieutenant-com- 





mander Wainwright, who with the armed yacht 


“Gloucester” fought both of Cervera’s torpedo 
boats. Commodore Sampson’s advancement of 
eight numbers, and Commodore Schley’s of six, 
raised both officers into the grade of rear-admiral. 
The commanders of the battleships ‘‘Texas,”’ 
“Indiana,” ‘“‘Ovegon,’’ ‘‘Massachusetts’’ and 
“Iowa,”’ and of the flagships ‘‘New York’ and 
‘Brooklyn’? were advanced from three to six 
numbers, Captain Philip being thus raised to the 
grade of commodore. The executive officers of 
each of the ships named were advanced, and so 
were the chief engineers. Commander McCalla, 
of the hard-working cruiser *‘Marblehead,”’ was 
advanced six numbers, which raised him to a 
captaincy. Lieutenant-colonel Huntington, who 
commanded the marines at Guantanamo, was 
advanced one number, which gave him the rank 
of colonel; several of his officers were advanced 


and breveted also. 


The reasons for advancement formally 
stated, in almost all cases, was ‘‘eminent and 
conspicuous conduct in battle’’: the most nota- 


ble exception, in phraseology, was the order by 


which Lieut. Victor Blue was advanced five 
numbers ‘for extraordinary heroism.”’ Lieu- 
tenant Blue made reconnaissances ashore several 
times, with no protection except that extended 
by his own wits and pistol; it was he who pene- 
trated the Spanish lines, before our army landed, 


and saw for himself, and for the information of 


our navy, that Cervera’s fleet was really in San- 


tiago Harbor. 


Had the line ofticers named above been in the 


army instead of navy, and done services equally 


“eminent and conspicuous”’ with those for which 
they were advanced, they would have been pro- 


moted at once to the grade above their own 


perhaps higher still—but in either event the 


higher rank would be in the volunteer army 


only. About fifty colonels, lieutenant-colonels 


and majors of the regular army now rank and 


serve as brigadier-generals and major-generals 


of volunteers; among them are Chaffee, Young, 
Ludlow, Lawton, Summner—and, indeed, all the 
general officers except Wheeler who fought 
under Shafter at Santiago. All of our general 
officers in Puerto Rico, except Miles and Brooke, 
are commissioned to the volunteer army, while 
retaining their original rank and positions as 
field officers of regular regiments. In a large 
volunteer army there is always room for one 
more general officer, should any one specially 
merit promotion. But there is no volunteer 
navy—at least, the increase in time of war does 
not correspond in nature with the volunteer 
army. A naval captain is of the relative rank 
of an army colonel; even were there a volunteer 
force into which he could be promoted, the 
grades above his own are those of commodore 
and rear-admiral—grades in which a man must 
command a fleet or a squadron. Brigades and 
divisions are numerous, fleets and squadrons 
very few; so naval officers must be satisfied 
with advancement in their respective grades. 
They have the further satisfaction of knowing 
that at the end of a war they will remain at any 
altitude they may have reached on the list, while 
many brigadiers and major-generals—unless the 
regular army chances to be enlarged—must go 
back to the regimental or staff positions they 
held at the outbreak of hostilities. 


HEALTHFUL CAMPS 

THE common opinion that any ground which 
is not swampy is fit for human habitation is 
being rudely shaken by the continuous effort 
of the War Department to obtain proper camp- 
grounds for the volunteers and regulars still in 
this country. The Florida coast has been re- 
garded for years as a health resort, but locali- 
ties in which great hotels have been reared 
and made popular have proved unfit for the 
troops. 

Camp Alger, Virginia, is distrusted, although 
the natural drainage is fair and the water sup- 
ply good, but all the places suggested as substi 
tutes seem open to criticism. The eastern end 
of Long Island, consisting principally of sand 
dunes swept by ocean breezes, was selected for 
the home-coming heroes of Santiago, but at one 
time it seemed that it would have to be aban 
doned because the available drinking water 
contained an unsafe proportion of salt. Even 
Chickamauga Park is frequently declared untit 
for human habitation. By the time the volun- 
teer army disbands the larger areas of real 
estate in the Atlantic States will have been in 
spected, from the sanitary standpoint, as never 
before, 


























NAVAL OFFICERS RECENTLY ADVANCED IN THEIR GRADES “FOR EMINENT AND 
BATTLE ” 
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COMMODORE W. T. SAMPSON COMMODORE W. 8S. 
Advanced eight numbers and appointed 
Rear- Admira vear- Admir 





CAPT. CHARLES E, CLARK, 
of the “Oregon,” advanced siz numbers of the * Brooklyn,” advanc 


OUR LONDON LETTER 


OST people whom one meets here 
discredit the story that Admi- 
ral Cervera will permit himself 
to be lionized either at Newport 

or anywhere else. This brave man’s po- 
sition is already painful enough. He 
obeyed the scandalous orders which no 
doubt emanated from Senor Sagasta, 
and put himself at the head of just such 
a forlorn hope as that which Tennyson 
made still more famous when he sang 
of it 


‘Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die.” 


The doing was futile enough at Santi- 
ago. but the dying was a lurid episode 
that will burn out in grim grandeur 
from many an unwritten historic page. 
There are countries that would wel- 
come back the hero of so sublime a 
defeat. But Spain is not one of them, 
and Cervera is doubtless very well aware 
of it. At the best cold discountenance 
would await him: at the worst trial for treason 
or assassination. In any case he would run the 
risk of being victimized by some ferocious act of 
childishness. If he prefers, therefore, to live in 
the United States, no one can possibly blame 
him. He has, we are informed, a wife and 
family in Spain. Provided he can afford to 
establish a household on American soil, let him 
by all means adopt such a course. But that his 
residence in America should be attended by the 
least social flourish would instantly bring against 
him the deserved charge of bad taste. Going to 
Newport and having himself petted and pitied by 
fine ladies would prove a sorry imprudence in- 
deed. Proceedings of this sort might well incite 
against him indignation among those of his fel- 
low-countrymen whose respect and approval 
he values and esteems. No; retirement, if not 
privacy, is the one note for him now to strike. 
Misfortune so memorable should be borne with 
dignity and reserve. If the admiral likes a 
brandy-and-soda (as certain naval gentlemen 
sometimes do) there are other places where he 
may sip it more decorously than inside the New- 
port Casino, or even, for that matter, at the 
mahoganies of our smartest plutocrats. 

I wish it were a certainty that by the time 
these words are printed peace would have ar- 
rived. When she does appear, things will look 
rather new to her. She had to go, it will be 
remembered, in something of a hurry. Her 
immemorial enemy, whom she has spent thou- 
sands of years in avoiding, came along at hot 
speed. If it hadn’t been for the help of her two 
faithful old handmaids, Charity and Loving- 
Kindness, she would hardly have got away in 
decorous fashion. They had, as it was, to do 
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SCHLEY, CAPT. F. J. HIGGINSON, 
of the “ Massachusetts,” advanced three 
l number 
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CAPT. F. A. COOK, CAPT. F. E. CHADWICK, ( 
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some mending on her olive crown, which agita- 
tion had both displaced and injured. Then it 
took some time to pack the portmanteau with 
two or three peplums and a few white sandals. 
This Peace and Loving-Kindness had to accom 
plish together, for Charity was off buying the 
railway tickets. They were to take the night 
express for Paradise, and though Charity knew 
the different trains to the old abode perfectly 
well, it was all a bit confusing, just then, as she 
and her mistress had been living so long a time 
in America. When she got back to the home 
of the goddess it was almost time to start. but 
behold the drawing-room quite crowded with 
friends who had come to say good-by! For 
Peace never goes away that she does not leave 
great sadness and anxiety behind her. There 
was Order, with a half-distracted look on her 
meek face. There was Law, her husband, rest- 
lessly fingering the buttons of his waistcoat. 
All the Arts had come, of course, for is not their 
other name the Humanities? Very forlorn looked 
poor Literature; she was already reduced to a 
gown made wholly of newspapers, and she shiv- 
ered even in the summer air. Her sorrow was 
plainly sincere; but on the face of Drama, her 
sister (only a step-sister, by the way), was more 
of wrath than regret; and her hand kept stray 
ing toward the pocket of her robe with a peculiar 
disquiet. 

When Peace actually returns again she will 
find, as I have said, certain reasons to feel sharp 
surprise. The conflict that expelled her will 
entirely have changed its character. When we 
went to war, only a few weeks ago, we had no 
more idea of trying to grab the Philippines than 
if each one of them had been a separate moon, 














We don’t want the moon, except as 
a kind of future coaling station when 
scientific air-travel has been highly de- 
veloped, and even for a slimmer cause 
do we want the Philippine s. It is all 
very well for such statesmen as Mr. 
Henry Cabot Lodge to get up in Con 
gress and echo, parrot-like, something 
that Mr. Balfour has recently said in 
the House of Commons. When Mr. Bal 
four uttered his sentiment that where 
the British flag had once been reated 
there must it always remain, he was 
speaking of a totally different flag and 
a totally different country from our 
own. Mr. Lodge (when piping his reply 
in the Englishman's tune) is no less 
unimpressive than  plagiaristic. All 
ampler-minded men, all men of the 
graver and richer feeling, all men 


IGHT who do not think with their imagi 
_ nations and argue by the aid of their 


prejudices, know perfectly well that. 
in this case, what is sauce for the 
British Lion is not sauce for the Ameri 
can Eagle, 

Slight attention should be given to bombastic 
assertions that America ‘‘owes it to herself not 
to withdraw from the positions her victories 
have won her,” or that “this nation in the near 
future is to become the leading factor in inter 
national politics,’ and that “‘we cannot retreat 
to our former policy of isolation,’ and that (still 
wilder buncombe! he future of an unborn 
empire of the West, the farthest West, that bor 
ders on the East again, lies in our hands,” 


and that ‘‘we can take care of all the pos 


SESSIONS Ue may acquire, and con fortably 
shoulder all the tremendous duties we may as 
sume. The. future broadens before us in won 


derful ways. . 

These thunderous announcements are made, 
according to a New York correspondent of the 
London *‘‘Westminster Gazette,’ by Senator 
Davis of Minnesota. I spoke a little while ago 
about our securing the moon. Senator Davis, 


with his brummagem grandiloquence, almost 
makes one wish that we could secure it, as ‘‘a 
future unborn empire’ of Nowhere in Particu 


lar, and turn it (since the astronomers tell us it 
is pretty dry already) into a sort of new Dry 
Tortugas. Thither should be sent Senator Davis 
and all the politicians who resemble him, and 
placed in a suite of chambers lined with portraits 
of Washington, Jefferson, Henry Clay, and other 
real American patriots. If they did not blush 
themselves into apoplexy within a week or two 
after the beginning of their exile, our attendant 
lunar physicians would surely be compelled 
to affirm their nervous systems as inexplicably 


and deplorably tough as their “‘imperial’’ con- 


sclences 
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N THE following pages will 
be found the only auther 
tic account of an affair 
which provided London, 
ind indeed ail England, 
with material for specuia 
tion and excitement for a 
period of at least nine days 

So many inaccurate vet 
sions have been circulated, 
so many ill-natured and 

os unjust aspersions have been 
ESSN freely cast, that it seemf 
advisable, for the sake os 

those principally concerned, to make a plain un 
varnished statement of the actual facts. And 
when I mention that I who write this am the 
Theodore Blenkinsop whose name was, not long 
since, as familiar in the public mouth as house 
hold words, | venture to think that I shall at 
once recall the matter to the shortest memory, 
and establish my right to speak with authority 
on the subject 

\t the time I refer to I was—and, for the mat 

ter of that, still am—employed at a lucrative 
salary as taster to a well-known firm of tea met 
chants in the City. I occupied furnished apart 
ments, a sitting-room and bedroom, over a dairy 





establishment in Tadmore Terrace, near Baalbeec 
Road, in the pleasant and salubrious district of 
Highbury 

\rrived at the age of twenty-eight, I was still 
a bachelor and had felt no serious inclination to 
until the memorable after 
noon on which the universe became transformed 
for me in the course of a quiet stroll round Can 
onbury Square 

For the information of those who may be un- 
wquainted with it, | may state that Canonbury 
Square is a locality in Islington; the houses, 
though undemably dingy as to their exteriors, 
are highly respectable, and mostly tenanted 
members of the medical, musical or scholastic 


wil » my conditior 


a) 





pre ions; some have balconies and verandas 
which make it difficult to believe that one has 
not met them, like their occupiers, at some 
watering-place in the summer 

The Square is divided into two by a road on 
which frequent tram-cars run to the citv, and 
the tw central inclosures are neatly laid out 
with graveled paths and garden seats; in the one 
there i dovecote, in the other there are larg 
terra cotta oil-jars bringing recollections of the 
Arabian Nights and the devoted Morgiana 

All this, I know, is not strictly to the point, 
but [am anxious to make it clear that the local 
itv, thou not perhaps a chosen haunt of Rank 

las n, | sses compensations of its own 

Strolling round Canonbury Square, then, | 
happened t ylance at a certain ground-floor 
\ low W h an art-pot in the form of a 

La hanging in gilded chains, and 
ena led shrinip pink, gay i note of feml 
ninits it softened the dusty severity of a 
Wil i : 

Unae the ch pped egg and above the top of 
the | i out with an air of listless dis 
Wall ha ulttel wea>rilhess, was a lovely Vivid 
face, wl with its hint of pent-up passion and 
tropical languor, | mentally likened to a pome 
ranate tlower Not that I have ever seen a 
pomegranate flower, though IT am more familiar 
with tf fruit W 1, to my palate, has tov 
mu the tlavor of firewood to be wholly agree 
ible it somehow it seemed the only appropri 

risor 

After that, few days passed on which I did not 
saunter at least once round the Square, and 


several times | was rewarded by the sight of that 


same exquisite face, looking out over the wire- 
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itl f “The Tinted Venus,” et 


hlind, always with the same look of intense 


boredom and haughty resentment of her sur- 
roundings—a kind of modern Mariana, with an 
irea to represent the moat, 

I was hopelessly in love from the very first; 1 
thought of nothing but how to obtain admission 
to her presence. As time went on, I fancied 
that when I passed there was a gleam of recog 
nition, of half-awakened interest in her long- 
lashed eyes, but it was difficult to be certain. 
On the railings by the door was a large brass 
plate on which was engraved: **Aineas Polking- 
horne, Professor of Elocution. Prospectus with- 
in.’ So I knew the name of my divinity. I 
can give no greater indication of the extent of 
my passion, even at this stage, than by saying 
that I found this surname musical and lingered 
over each Sy llable WwW ith delight. 

But that brought me no nearer to her, and at 
last a plan occurred to me by which the abyss of 





the area that separated us might possibly be 
bridged over. Nothing could be simpler than 
my device—and yet there was an audacity about 
it that rather startled me at first. It was this: 
the brass plate said ‘Prospectus within.’’ Very 
well, all T had to do was to knock boldly and ask 
for one—which, after some natural hesitation, 1 
did. 

(ny wild hope of obtaining an interview with 
Miss Polkinghorne was doomed to instant disap- 
pointment, I was received by the Professor him- 
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self—at all, stout, flabby person, with sandy hair 
combed back over his brow and worn long be- 
hind—who showed a most sympathetic interest 
in me, inquiring whether I wished to be prepared 
for the Church, the Stage, or the Bar, or whether 
| had any idea of entering Parliament. I fear I 
allowed him to suppose the latter, although I am 
about as likely to get into Parliament as into an 
imperial pint measure; but | had to say some- 
thing to account for my visit, and the tea trade 
does not call for much in the way of oratorical 
skill from its votaries, 

Our interview was brief, but I came away not 
only with a prospectus but with tickets, for 
which I paid cash, entitling me to a course of six 
lessons in elocution. 

This was rather more than I had calculated 
upon, but at least it gave me the entrée into the 
house, and it might lead to something more. 

It did not seem as if it was going to lead to 
much; the Professor’s method of teaching was 
peculiar: he would post me in a study at the back 
of the house, where I was instructed to declaim 
some celebrated: oration at the top of my voice 
while he retired upstairs to discover how far my 
voice would carry. After twenty minutes or so 
he would return with the information, which I 
have no reason to disbelieve, that he had not 
heard a single word above the first landing. 

Still I persevered. sustained by the thought 
that, when I was delivering the oration of Bru- 
tus over Cesar, or the famous passage about the 
queen of France and the ‘‘ten thousand swords 
leaping from their scabbards,’? my words might 
perchance reach Miss Polkinghorne’s ear and 
excite in her a passing emotion. 

But I came to the end of my tickets and still I 
was as far as ever from my goal, while the ex- 
ertion of shouting had rendered me painfully 
husky. 

Yet I would not give in; I set myself to gain 
the Professor's good opinion; I took more tick- 
ets. It was not till after I had run through these 
that I ascertained, by an apparently careless in- 
quiry, that there was no such person as Miss 
Polkinghorne—the Professor was a widower and 
had never had a daughter! 

The thought that I had wasted so much time 
and money for nothing was bitter at first, and I 
very nearly decided to discontinue my studies 
there and then. But I conquered my feelings. 
Though the Professor was no relation to this 
young lady, he must know her name, he must 
be able to give me some information about her; 
a little judicious pumping might render him 
communicative. 

‘My dear sir,’’ he said, after I had been beat- 
ing about the bush for some time with cautious 
delicacy, “I think 1 understand. You are anx- 
ious to make this young lady’s acquaintance 
with a view to paying your addresses to her? Is 
not that so?’’ 

I confessed that he had managed to penetrate 
my motives, though I could not imagine how. 

“You will not be the first who has sought to 
win Lurana’s affections,’’ he said. ‘‘More than 
one of my pupils—but the child is ambitious, 
difficult to please. Unfortunately, this is your 
tinal lesson; otherwise I might, after preparing 
the ground, so to say, have presented you to her, 
and I daresay she would have been pleased to 
give you a cup of tea occasionally after your 
labors. Indeed, as Miss Lurana de Castro’s step- 
father I can answer for that. However, since 
our acquaintance unhappily ceases here—"’ 

It did not cease there; I took another dozen 
tickets at once, and if even Polkinghorne had 
sounded sweetly to my enamored ear, you may 
conceive what enchanting melody lay in a name 
so romantic and so euphonious as Lurana de 
Castro. 

The Professor was as good as his word; at the 
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end of the very next lesson I was invited to fol- 
low him to the drawing-room, where | found the 
owner of the brilliant face that had so possessed 
me seated by her tea-table. 

She gave me a cup of tea, and I can pay her 
witchery no higher compliment when I state 
that it seemed to me as nectar, even though my 
trained palate detected in it an inartistic and 
incongruous blend of broken teas, utterly with- 
out either style or quality. I am not sure that 
I did not ask for another! 

She was astonishingly lovely; her Spanish 
descent was apparent in her magnificent black 
tresses, lustrous eyes, and oval face of olive 
tinted with richest carmine. As I afterward 
learned, she was the daughter of a Spanish gov- 
ernment ofticial of an ancient Castilian family, 
who had left his widow in such straitened cir- 
cumstances that she was compelled to support 
herself by exhibiting performing mice and cana- 
ries at juvenile parties, until she met and mar- 
ried the Professor, who at that time was deliv- 
ering recitations illustrated by an oxy-hydrogen 
lantern. 

The second marriage had not been altogether 
a success, and, now that the Professor was a 
widower, I fancy that his rela- 
tions with his imperious step- 
daughter were not invariably of 
the most cordial nature, and that 
he would have been grateful to 
any one who succeeded in win- 
ning her hand and freeing him 
from her sway. 

I did not know that then, how- 
ever, though I was struck by the 
deferential politeness of his man- 
ner toward her, and the alacrity 
with which, after he had re- 
freshed himself, he shuffled out 
of the room, leaving Lurana to 
entertain me single-handed. 

That first evening with her was 
not unmixed joy. I had the con- 
sciousness of being on trial. I 
knew that many had been tried 
and found wanting before me. 
Lurana’s attitude was languid, 
indifferent, almost disdainful, and 
when I went away I had a forlorn 
conviction that I should never 
again be asked to tea with her, 
and that the last series of tick- 
ets represented money absolutely 
thrown away! 

And yet I was asked again— 
not only once but many times, 
which was favorable as far as it 
went; for I felt tolerably certain 
that the Professor would never 
have ventured to bring me a sec- 
ond time into his daughter's pres- 
ence unless he had been distinct- 
ly given to understand that my 
society was very far from dis- 
tasteful to her. 

As I grew to know her better 
I learned the secret of her listless- 
ness and discontent with life. 
She was tormented by the vague 
ambitions and the distinct limita- 
tions which imbitter existence 
for so many young girls of our 
day. 

The admiration which her beau- 
ty excited gave her little satis- 
faction; such social success as 
Highbury and Canonbury could 
offer left her cold and unmoved. 
She was pining for some distinc- 
tion which should travel beyond 
her own narrow little world, and 
there did not seem to be any ob 
vious way of attaining it. She 
would not have minded being a 
popular author or artist—only she could find 
nothing worth writing about, and she did not 
know how to draw; she would have loved to be 
a great actress—but unfortunately she had never 
been able to commit the shortest part to mem- 
ory, and the pride of a De Castro forbade her to 
accept anything but leading roles. 

No wonder that she was devoured by dullness, 
or that there were moments when she beat her 
pinions like some captive wild bird against the 
cage of her own incompetence. Even I, although 
fairly content with my let, would sometimes flap 
my own wings, so to speak, from sheer sympathy. 

“It's maddening to be a nobody!”’ she would 
declare, as she threw herself petulantly back in 
her chair, with her arms raised behind her and 
her interlaced fingers forming a charming cradle 
for her head—a favorite attitude of hers. ‘‘It 
does seem stupid not to be celebrated when 
almost everybody is! And to think that I have 
a friend like Ruth Rakestraw, who knows ever so 
many editors and people. and could make me 
famous with a few strokes of the pen—if only 
I did something to give her the chance. But I 
never do!”’ 

Miss Rakestraw, I should explain, was an enter- 
prising young lady journalist who contributed 
society news and “‘on dits’’ to the leading Isling- 
ton and Holloway journals, and was understood 
to have had ‘‘leaderettes’’ and ‘turnovers’ ac- 
cepted by periodicals of even greater importance. 

“If only,” Lurana burst out on one of these 
occasions, “if only I could do something once 
which would get my name into all the papers, 
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set everybody thinking of me, talking of me, 
staring after me wherever I went, make editors 
write for my photograph, and interviewers beg 
for my biography. I think I should be content.”’ 

I made the remark, which was true but not 
perhaps startling in its originality, that Fame of 
this kind was apt to be of brief duration. 

“What should I care?’’ she cried, ‘‘I should 
have had it. I could keep the cuttings. They 
would always be there to remind me that once 
at least—but what's the use of talking? I shall 
never see my name in the papers. I know | 
shan’t!”’ 

“There is a way!’ I ventured to observe. 
“You might have your name in all the papers 
—if you married.” 

“As if I meant that!’ she said, with a deli- 
ciously contemptuous pout. “And whom should 
I marry, if you please—Mr. Blenkinsop?”’ 

“You might marry me!” I suggested humbly. 

“You!” she retorted. *‘How would that make 
me a celebrity? You are not even one your- 
self. : 

“IT do not care to boast,’ I said, “‘but it is the 
simple fact that nobody in the entire tea trade 
has a palate approaching mine for keenness and 
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delicacy. Ask any one and they will tell you 
the same.” 

“You may be the best tea-taster in the world,” 
she said, ‘‘but the purity of your palate will never 
gain you a paragraph in a single society paper. 
And even if it did, what should J gain? At the 
best a reflected glory. I want to be a Somebody 
myself!” 

‘‘What’s the use of trying to make ourselves 
what we are not?’ I broke out. “If Fate has 
made us wooden ninepins in the world’s nursery, 
we may batter our heads against the door as 
much as we like, but we can never batter them 
into profiles!” 

I thought this rather neatly put myself, but it 
did not appeal to Miss de Castro, who retorte: 
with some asperity that I was the best judge of 
the material of my own head, but hers, at least, 
was not wooden, while she had hitherto been 
under the impression that it already possessed a 
profile—such as it was 

She could not be brought to understand that I 
was merely employing a metaphor, and for the 
remainder of the evening her demeanor was so 
crushingly chilling that I left in the lowest 
spirits, persuaded that my unlucky tongue had 
estranged me from Lurana forever. 


For some time I avowed Canonbury Square 
altogether, for I felt unequal to facing an elocu 
tion lesson unrecompensed by tea with Miss de 


Castro and the half-hour or more of delightful 
solitude a deux which followed the meal—for it 
had never occurred to the Professor to provide 
his step-daughter with a chaperon, 
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At last, when on the verge of despair hope 
returned in the form of a little note from Lurana 
asking whether I was dead and iting me, if 
still in existence, to joinasmall party to visit the 
World’s Fair at the Agricultural Hall the ne xt 
evening and return to supper afterward at Can 
onbury Square—an invitation which, need 1 say 
I joyfully accepted 

e were only four— Miss Rakestraw and het 


In 


hance, a smart young solicitor’s clerk of the 
name of Archibald Chuck, whose employer had 
lately presented him with his ‘articles’; myself 


and Lurana. The Professor was unable to a 
company us, having an engagement to read 
“Hiawatha” to a Young Men's Mutual Improve 
ment Society that evening. 

Part of the hall was taken up by various side- 
shows, shooting galleries and steam merry-go 
rounds, which produced a discordant and deafen 
ing din until a certain hour of the evening, when 
the noises subsided and Wooker & Sawkins 
World-Renowned Circus gave a performance in 
the arena which occupied the center 

Miss Rakestraw’s connection with the Press 
procured us free passes to the reserved seats close 
to the ring; my chair was next Lurana’s, and she 

was graciously pleased to ignore 
our recent difference. The enter 
tainment was of the usual vari 
ety, I suppose; but, to tell the 
truth, | was so absorbed in the 
bliss of being once more by her 
side and watching her face, 
which looked more dazzling than 
ever through the delicate meshes 
of her veil, that I have the vaguest 
recollection of the earlier items of 
the programme. 
But toward the close there came 
a performance which | have good 
reason to remember 
\n enormous elephant entered 
the cirele drawing a trolley, upon 
which was an iron cage contain- 
ing forest-bred African lions. Af 
/ ter the electric globes had been 
lowered so as to illuminate the 
interior, ‘‘Niono, the Lion King,”’ 
a dapper, well-made man of very 
much my own height and figure, 
so far as 1 could judge, went into 
the cage and put the animals 
through various exercises. Niono 
was succeeded by Mudlle. Léonie, 
‘the Circe of the Carnivora,”’ a 
pretty Frenchwoman, who, as it 
seemed to me, surpassed him in 
coolness and daring. There was 
nothing disagreeably sensational 
about the exhibition; all the ani- 
mals were evidently under pet 
fect control, The huge black 
maned lions leaped through the 
paper hoops and blazing circles 
without the slightest loss of 
either temper or dignity; the fe- 
males followed obediently; only 
one lioness showed any disposi 
tion to be offensive, and she 
did not venture to go beyond 
yawning ostentatiously whenever 
Malle. Léonie’s eye was upon 
her. 

\ltogether it was, as I re- 
marked to Lurana at the time, a 
wonderful instance of the natural 
1 dominion of Man over the Ani- 
mal world. She enthusiastically 
commended the symmetry of Mr. 
Niono’s figure, which did not 
strike me as so very much above 
the average, and to pique her I 
expressed equal admiration for 
Mdlle. Léonie, and was gratified 
to observe unmistakable signs of 
jealousy on Lurana’s part. But we were both 
agreed that the profession of lion-taming looked 
more dangerous than it actually was, and Archi- 
hald Chuck mentioned that some townsinan in 
the provinces had, for a very trifling wager, 
entered a den of lions in a traveling menagerie 
with perfect impunity. Miss Rakestraw capped 
this bv a case from America, in which a young 
couple had actually chosen a lion s cage to be 
married in, though she admitted that the story 
was possibly a fabrication. 

I walked back with Lurana alone, as we some 
how lost sight of Mr. Chuck and his fiancée in the 
crush going out, and on the way hone I could not 
refrain from pleading my cause once more. I 
told her how | had loved her at first sight, and 
how many elocution lessons | had endured for 
her sake; I pointed out that I was already re 
ceiving a salary sufficient to maintain a wife in 
comfort if not luxury, and that her married life 


could hardly be more monotonous and uncon 


yenial than her present existence, 

She listened attentively as if moved. . Presently 
she said: ‘“‘Theodore, I will be perfectly frank. I 
do like you. I believe I could even love you. But 
I have Spanish blood in my veins. I could never 
be satisfied with a humdrum conventional mar 
riage.” 

I was inexpressibly shocked. I had no idea 
that her views were so emancipated 

**Lurana, I said, * believe me, never mind 
what the lady novelists say against marriage; it 


may have its disadvantages, but after all, as 
Society 1s constituted 
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1 bid 1 1 cried 

nl ve lll be 

! if Lurana! 

I sl ld ask you to 
o nothing that I an 
not pertectly prepared 
todo m elt, he sald 

\ temporary incon 

ence, a risk which 


merest trifle 
Still, you may think it 
too much Theodore. 
Nan it! I re 
plied rhe  oppor- 
tunities which the tea 
trade affords for the 
cultivation of heroism 
are rare, but there are 
few risks that | would 


hrink from running 


With you 

It is only this,’’ she 
said 1 don’t want 
a commonplace wed 
ain I want one that 


will be talked about 
and make a sensation. 
Will you let me be 
married mn my own 
way 

I was rather relieved 
by what seemed so 
modest a demand, 
“Certainly, darling,”’ I 
said we will be mar 
ried in Westminster 
Abbey, by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 
if you wish it and it 
can be arranged. What 
matter where or how 
the ceremony takes 
I WAS INSTRUCTEI 


place or what 1t costs, : 
ORATION AT THI 


provided it makes you 
mine forever 

Phen Theodore,”’ 
she said, pressing my arm impulsively with her 
slim fingers, while the rays of a street lamp in 
the Square fell on her upturned face and shining 
eyes, “let us be married in the Agricultural Hall 

in the Lions’ Cage!”’ 

I confess to being considerably startled. I had 
expected something rather out of the common, 
but nothing in the least like this. 

In the Lions’ Cage!’ I repeated blankly; 
wouldn’t that be rather smelly, Lurana? And 
besides, the menagerie people would never lend 
Where would they put the 





it for such a purpose 
lions, vou know 
“Why, the lions would be there, of course,”’ she 
said, “‘or else there'd be nothing in it! 
f 1am to be married in a tion's cage,”’ I said, 
with a very feeble attempt at levity, ‘‘I should 
very mu prefer that there was nothing in it ” 
\h, you may laugh, Theodore!”’ she said, “‘but 
after all your professions, surely you won't refuse 
the very first indulgence I ask! You may think 
ita mere whim, a girlish caprice, but understand 


this: lam thoroughly in earnest about it. If you 
are willing to marry me as I wish, the wedding 
may be as soon as ever you please. But if not, 
tell me so plainly and let us part forever. Either 
1 will be married in my own way, or not at all.’ 


What could I do? It was simply impossible to 
ve her up now, the very moment after she was 
Wor And to lose her for such a mere punctilio 
for of course this condition of hers was too fan 
tast to be practicable ; the Professor would cer 
tainly refuse his consent to so eccentric a cere 
mony, and Lurana herself would probably realize 
before long the absurdity of the idea. In the 
intime, as her acknowledged tiancée, T should 
ive the immense advantage of being on the spot 
when she returned to a more reasonable frame of 





mind 
So I gave way and assured her that I had no 
personal objection to lions, and would as soon be 
niarried in their presence as elsewhere, provided 
that we vuld obtain the necessary permission ; 
ind, even if T had thought this more probable 
than | did, I believe—so potent was the witchery 
of Lurana’s voice and eyes—I should have said 
precisely the same 
I) Pheodor she murmured, ‘I never 
really i vou. I felt sosure that you would 
) ind sympathetic about it If we couldn't 
agree a it such a trifling thing as where we are 
ti married, we s ? be unsuited to one an 
other, shouldn't we Now we will just walk 
round the Square once more, and then go in and 
tell t others what we have arranged. 
They had sat down to supper when we entered, 
e Professor cast a glance of keen inquiry 
roug S specta les at us over the cold beef 
and pickles with which he was recruiting his 
er s after “Hiawatha.” ‘Yes, papa,”’ said 
Lurana calmly, ‘“‘we are a little late—but Theo 
re is been asking me to marry him and I 
have said I would 


Phen there was an outburst of congratulations 
from Miss Rakestraw and Chuck; old Polking 
horne thought fit to conceal his joy under a cloak 
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of tave emotion, Well. well.’ he said, “‘1t is 
Nature's law; the young birds spread their wings 
and quit the warm nest, and the old ones are left 
to sit and brood over the past. I cannot blame 
you, child. As for you, my boy,” he added, ex- 
tending a flabby hand to me, ‘‘all I can say is, 
there is no one to whom I would so willingly 
surrender her.”’ 

There was scarcely 
any one to whom, in 
my opinion, he would 
not surrender her with 
the utmost alacrity; 
for, as I have already 
hinted, Lurana,with all 
her irresistible fascina- 
tion, had a temper of 
her own and was apt 
to make the parental 
nest a trifle too warm 
for the elder bird occa- 
sionally. 

And when am I to 
lose my sunbeam?” he 
asked. ‘‘Not just yet?” 

‘Theodore wishes to 
have the marriage as 
soon as possible,”’ said 
Lurana, “by special 
license.”’ 

‘Have you settled 
where?”’ inquired Miss 
Rakestraw, with fem- 
inine interest in such 
details. 

‘Well,’ said Lurana 
slowly, evidently en- 
joying the effect she 
was producing, **Theo- 
dore and I have quite 
made up our minds to 
be married at the Me- 
nagerie—in the den of 
lions.”’ 

**How spendid!”’ ex- 
claimed the lady jour- 
nalist. ‘It’s never been 
done over here. What 
a sensation it will 
make! Tl do a full 
descriptive report for 
all my papers!”’ 

“That’s what I call 
1 real sporting way of getting spliced,”’ said 
Chuck. “Only wish I'd thought of it myself 
before I had our banns put up, Ruth.  First-rate 
idea of yours, Blenkinsup!”’ 

“Of course,”’ I said, “if the Professor thinks it 
in the least unsafe—”’ 

“Oh, it’s safe enough!’ put in Chuck, who was 
a little too apt to volunteer his opinion, ‘*Why, 
we've seen the lions, Professor—they re as quiet as 
lambs. And anyway, they'd have the lion-tamer 
in with them, you know. Theyll be all right!” 

I think,”’ said the Professor, ‘‘we may disre- 
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gard the danger: but the expense—have you 
thought what it will cost, Theodore?” 

“T have not,’ I said; “not till you mentioned 
it. It will probably be enormous—more than I 
could possibly afford—unless you are ready to go 
halves?’’ I concluded, feeling perfectly certain 
that he was ready to do nothing of the sort. 

**But look here,”’ said Chuck; ‘‘why should it 
cost you anything? If you go the right way 
about it, you ought to get all your expenses paid 
by the circus and a share of the gate-money into 
the bargain.” 

“Oh, Mr. Chuck!”’ cried Lurana, ‘‘how clever of 
you to think of that! Wasn't it, Theodore?” 

I could have kicked Chuck, but I said it was a 
stroke of positive genius. 

“That’s simple enough,” he said; ‘‘the rock I 
see ahead is getting the special license. You see, 
if you want to marry anywhere else than in a 
certified place of worship or a registry oftice, you 
must first satisfy the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
or the Surrogate, or whoever the Johnny is at 
Doctors’ Commons who looks after these things, 
that it’s a ‘convenient place’ within the Marriage 
Act of 1836. Now, the point is, will a cage of 
lions strike them as coming under that descrip- 
tion?” 

If it did, the ecclesiastical notions of conven- 
ience must be more than peculiar. For the first 
time I realized what an able fellow Chuck was. 

**My dear Chuck!” I said, ‘‘what a marvelous 
knowledge you have of law. You’ve hit the 
weak spot. It would be perfectly hopeless to 
make such an application. It’s a pity, but we 
must give it up, that’s all—we must give it up.’ 

“Then,’’ said Lurana, ‘‘we must give up any 
marriage at all; for I certainly don’t intend to 
marry anywhere else.”’ 

“After all,’’ said the irrepressible Chuck, ‘‘all 
you need apply for is a license to marry in the 
Agricultural Hall; they won’t want to know the 
exact spot. I tell you what; you go and talk it 
over with the circus people and fix the day, and 
I'll go up to Doctors’ Commons and get round 
"em somehow—you leave it to me.” 

‘Do you know,”’ said the Professor, beaming, 
“T really begin to think this idea of yours can be 
carried out quite comfortably after all, Theodore. 
It certainly has the attraction of novelty, besides 
being safe, and even it may be remunerative. To 
a true lover, a lion’s cage may be as fit a temple 
of Hymen as any other structure, and their roars 
be gentle as the ringdove’s coo. Go and see these 
people the first thing to-morrow, and no doubt 
you will be able to come to terms with them.” 

This 1 agreed to do, and Lurana insisted on 
coming with me. Miss Rickstraw was in ecsta- 
sies over our proposal, and undertook to what she 
called ‘‘boom the wedding for all it was worth” in 
every paper with which she had any connection, 
and with other more influential organs to which 
the possession of such exclusive intelligence as 
hers would procure her the entrée. 

By the end of the evening she had completely 
turned Lurana’s head, and,even I myself was not 

quite untouched by 
the general enthusi- 
asm. It seemed to 
me that being mar- 
ried inaden of lions 
might not be such 
bad fun after all. 
When Iawoke next 
morning, with the 
dawning recollection 
of what I was in for. 
the glamour had in a 
rreat measure de- 
parted from the idea, 
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Lurana said proudly that her own 
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which seemed to me at best but a foolish piece of 
bravado. It had been arranged that I should call 
for Lurana immediately after breakfast and in- 
terview the circus proprietors on my way to busi- 
ness, and I rather expected to find that the night 
had borne counsel to her as well as myself; but 
she was in exuberant spirits and as keen about 
the project as ever, so I thought it better not to 
betray that my own ardor had abated. 

But what, after all, were we going to request? 
That these people should allow their lions to be 
inconvenienced, quite unnecessarily, by a wed- 
ding in their cage between two perfect strangers 
who had all London to choose from! 

I believed that they would decline to entertain 
the suggestion for a moment—and, if so, I could 
not blame them. I felt that they would have 
both right and reason on their side. 

On arriving at the Hall we inquired for Mr. 
Wooker or Mr. Sawkins, and were requested to 
wait, which we did in a draughty passage smell- 
ing strongly of stables, while loud snorting and 
wheezing reached our ears from the arena, 
where they seemed to be exercising the circus 
stud. 

At last we were told that Mr. Sawkins would 
see us (I don’t know to this day whether Mr. 
Wooker had any real existence or not). and we 
were shown up to his office, which did not differ 
from any other office except that it had a gaudy 
circus poster and a bill announcing the sale by 
auction of some rival menagerie pinned against 
the wall, As for Mr. Sawkins, he was a florid, 
jowly man, with the remnants of his hair dyed 
and parted down the middle, a kind of amalgam 
of a country job-master and the dignified person 
who bows customers into chairs in a fashionable 
draper’s establishment. 

He heard Lurana, who acted as spokeswoman, 
with magisterial gravity,and to my surprise wit! - 
out appearing to regard us as a pair of morbi.l 
Inaniacs, 

‘“There’s no denying,” he said, “that the thing 
would draw if properly billed, always supposing, 
mind you, that it’s capable of being done at all. 
And the only person able to give an opinion 
about that is Mr. Onion—the gentleman,”’ he 
explained, ‘“‘who is our Lion King. He spells 
his name ‘Niono’ professionally, which gives it 
more of an African flavor, if you follow my 
meaning. Ill call down the tube for him.” 

I awaited Mr. Onion’s arrival with impatience. 
He presently made his appearance in a shoit 
braided tunic with black lamb’s wool round the 
collar and cuffs. By daylight his countenance, 
though far from 1ill-looking, was sallow and 
seamed; there was a glance of admiration in 
his bold dark eyes as they rested on Lurana’s 
spirited face. 

“Well,” he decided, after the case had been 
explained to him, “if the lady’s as game as she 
seems, and the gentleman likewise, J don’t see 
any objection. Along with me, there'll be no 
more danger than if it was a cage of white mice 
—provided you’ve the nerve for it.” 


mother had been an accomplished 
animal-trainer (she did not mention the 
kind of animals) and that she herself 
was quite incapable of being afraid of 

a lion. 
i “If you've got nerve,’’ said Mr. 
Niono, ‘“‘you’re right enough, but you 
1} can’t create it. It’s a gift. Take me. 
| I'm hardly ever away from my ani- 
| mals. I get downright impatient for 
| every performance. But if ever I got 
the feeling that I was afraid of them 
| lions, or they weren't afraid of me, do 
| you think I'd trust myself inside that 
cage? No fear! They’ve left their 
marks on me as it is—my ‘trade-marks,’ 
as I call °em—see!”’ and here he bared 
his arm and exhibited some fearful 
scars; ‘‘but that’s affection, that is!’ 
He then offered to introduce us to his 
pets, and I should have accompanied 
Lurana to see the cage, only on the way 
we met Mdlle. Leonie, to whom Mr. 
Sawkins presented me, and naturally 
J was compelled to stop. She was a 
piquant-looking woman, not quite in 
her first youth, perhaps, but still at- 
tractive and with the indescribable airy 
grace of a Parisian, though I believe 
she came from Belgium. Mademoiselle 
was charmed with our project, compli- 
i} mented me upon my Britannic phlegm, 
| and predicted that I should find the 
\ little experience ‘‘all,’’ as she put it, 
i ‘that there was of the most agreeable’’ 
| —which J devoutly hoped would be the 


case. 

We were still chatting when Lurana 
returned, enraptured with the lions, 
one of whom had actually allowed her 
to tickle him behind the ear. Niono 
testified that her nerve, at all events, 
was beyond question. She was anxious 
| that I should go and tickle the lion, 
too, but this I declined, being occupied 

in talking to Mdlle. Leonie at the time. 
“‘There’s one thing,” said Mr. Saw- 
} kins later, as we were discussing the 
arrangements. ‘‘We shouldn't object 
to paying for the special license—but 
where are you going to find a parson 
to marry you? You must have a par- 
son of some sort, you know.”’ 

Again Fate seemed to have inter- 
posed an insurmountable barrier between us and 
our desire; 1 had to admit that it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to find a clergyman cour 
ageous enough to enter the cage with us. 

‘‘Weil, there’s no call for him to be inside of 
it!’ said Mr. Niono, who was with us heart and 
soul by this time; ‘‘in fact, the lady and yourself 
are about as many as I could undertake to be an- 
swerable for. We could rig him up a perch out 
side to read the service from, comfortable.”’ 
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Even so, I said I was afraid that it was hardly 
t service one could ask any divine to perforn 
“Il know a party who'd jump at it,’ said Mi 
Niono, who was full of resource. The Rever 
end Skipworth. You know who I mean, Saw 
kins. Little chap in a check suit and gogles I i: 
troduced to you at the bar the other ever yy 
always dropping in, he is. Lle’d do it, just for 


the lark of the thing. \nd he’s a regul 
you know,” he added for my 
“though he don’t sport a white choker in his of! 
hours; likes to go about and see life for himself, 
and quite right. You get the license, sir, and I'll 


ir profes 


sional, benetit 


guarantee that the Reverend Ninian Skipworth 
will do the job for you.” 

So we left the hall delighted, especially Lurana 
with the unexpected ease with which our object 
had been attained. It had seemed at first the 
wildest extravagance—and now there seemed 
every prospect that Lurana and | would really 
exchange our marriage vows in aden or forest 
bred lions—unless (which of course was a possi 
bility that had to be taken into account) the 
ecclesiastical authorities should refuse to grant 


the special license 


I was unable to apply in person at Doctors 
Commons, for Lurana insisted that I should 
leave the whole matter in Chuck’s hands, but 


I impressed upon him the necessity of absolute 
candor with the officials 

Whether he told them all, whether they were 
remiss in making full inquiry, or whether—as | 
would rather not think—he intentionally de 
ceived them, I cannot say; bat at all events he 
came back triumphantly with the special license. 

Wooker & Sawkins had fixed an early date, 
and wished the wedding to take place at night, 
so as to figure in the evening performance; but 
the Surrogate or somebody at the office had in 
sisted that it must be in the afternoon, which 
would of course oblige Mr. Sawkins to introduce 
it ata matinee performance. 

Miss Rakestraw proved herself a born journal 
ist. She placed her news at the disposal of an 


enterprising evening journal, whose bills that 
very saine evening came out with startling 
alliterative headlines such as 
LOVE LAUGHS AT LIoNs! 
CANONBURY COUPLE AGREE TO MARRY IN CAGI 
FUL OF CARNIVORA 


and from that moment, as the reader will recol 
lect, Lurana and I became public characters, 

There were portraits 
us in several of the illustrated weeklies, together 
with sketches of and interviews with us both 
contributed by Miss Ruth’s facile stylograph, 
and an account of the Professor, contributed by 
himself, 

As for the daily papers, there was scarcely one, 
from ‘“‘The Times’? downward, which did not 


contain a leader, a paragraph, or a letter on the 
some 


subject of our contemplated wedding 
denounced me vivlently for foolhardy rashness ; 
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‘ r ! “ j is en 
! ! n I hat I t I K fie life 
iline t everal indig 
el I true f it the 
nev i i candalous 
il rit ind if s hat the 
| fT I out 
| i risk that all this public would 
thorities bei compelled to inter- 
fer rmand the ceremony, and yet I 
nl ‘ iy that I disliked the fuss that 

‘ it In the City, to be sure, I had 
t 1 th a certal nount of chatf—face 
t is t hether [ intended to pre 
ent t rid uids with bones or pieces of raw 
rie I the precise locality in which my wife 

I ight of spending our honeymoon But 

1 i ered a very genuine respect for 
my ints lit nd [ was looked upon as a credit 

t i trace 

| pointed day was getting nearer and 
neure! UI t so wonderfully did Fortune 

e authorities gave no sign of any 

! t nterfere. Parliament had not yet 

re t l no one could rise and put a ques- 

tion in t House to the Home Secretary, and if 

LO I i is ever read = thie morning 

pay ned that they did not feel called 

upol tal ( il of anything they read 

t re lnle COMLpelle { i SO DY pressure from 
without 

Nor did the Ar iop take any steps No 
aoubt h may have been unaware i the precise 
conditi r wl ith eremony was to be 

iunctioned, and the same remark applies to the 
Bishop Lode It is true that their attention 
wa rawn to t bic bv more than one pos 
ecard, as | have reason to know But some peo 
ple mak i practice ind it Is not for me to con 
lemn then f taking no notice of anonymous 
col il ns 

However, as the time drew on, | thought it 
would | nly proper on my part to go and call 
upon the I erend Ninian Skipworth, the curate 
vith w our energetic friend Mr. Niono had 

w made all the necessary arrangements, and 

nd out, quietly, what his state of mind was. 
He n it be wavering—in which case I should 
have t trengthen his resolution, Or he might 
n yet have realized all the possible conse- 
juence f his good-nature; and if so, [ should 

t | webit fairly toward him if I did not lay 

‘ re him—even though the result should 
e tha withdrew from his engagement, 

Nio had given me his address, and I looked 

it the curate’s unpretentious lodging one 

! on my way hom I found him in, and 
is soon as he learned my name he offered mea 
whisky-and-soda and a cigar With most unpar- 
sonical joviality. 

The R rend Ninian, I found, was a cleric of 
the broa minded thool which seorns conven- 
tional re I tions he held that if the Church 
was to maintain its influence it must follow the 
trend of modern progress, and neglect no oppor- 
tunity winning the hearts of the people ; he 
Was O1 rry, he told me, that the prejudices of 
h Bishop would prevent him from reading the 
er! Inside the cae 

I replied gratefully that 1 was sufficiently in- 
lebDte li I is it Was, since 1f his connection 
witl it ffair reached the episcopal ear he 
woul ) n rious danger of being suspended 
eve e did not receive some still heavier 

O vi bother about that!’ he said 
hee It’s awfully wd of vou to trouble 
yourself my account, but if the Bishop is such 
in « n-the-mud as to haul me up for a 
little thir ke tl I shall simply chuck up the 

ure! er, that ill! In fact, I've 
l t led t o it in any case, for I believe 
1 « re real good outside the Establish- 
ment ! \nd it admire your pluck, my dear 

your manly straightforwardness In 

like this, and I'm hanged if I don't 
mart \ i chance the Consequences-—so 
lor say another word about it! 

| t: thou I need not ay «iI ows 
f n ed by the enuine sympathy 
is 1 our project seemed to 
In ft unex} te uarters 

My xietvy now w ibout Lurana. Out- 
wa ippeared cheerful and even gay, and 

ore to enjoy her position as the heroine 
f th t it i Vv ¢ la be sure that this 

s ! vh-strung hysterical 
t vould b succeeded Vy l 
violent 1 t be in the lions’ cage 

‘ 

I it a i nazar she mu b i\ i 
mare sel ISi\ l } t it \ ich 
woul «ol maint l perrect ¢ i ss 

l iT 1 y the remony il n 

re s! { t ~ htest misgivings, the 

I shrink secret from the 
il. 1 illow any false pride t 
~ el S There was 1 time, I reminded 

I If Se lt ghts, she preferred t 

ul t it re Vay, Instead of In 

s 1d oniv toOsaAY H p 
na were l t gs I 
\\ . ‘ re she sa \ ¢ 
s Why ] ‘ 
tak it , vsell I t 
t \ t fe Ut 


e sald; “the dear 
Who could pos- 


tuck pussv-faced old things 
sibly be afraid of li especially with Mr. 
Niono t protect us! 

If you knew more about lions, Lurana,”’ I 
said, “you would know how liable they are to 
sudden rages and how little even lion-tamers 


themsel ve 
“If vou ge 


Shail Devin 


Theodore,” she said, ‘I 
want to fri 


» on like that 


to think that you yhiten 


me—and even that you are just a little fright- 
ened yourself. But I’m not to be frightened. | 
should not be my mother’s daughter if I had any 
fear of animals And once for all, you will 
either marry me in the lions’ cage or not at 
all!’’ 


[saw that I should only be exposing myself to 
further misunderstanding if I pursued the sub- 
ject Lurana had that quality of courage which 
springs froma total Jack of imagination; she had 
a performing lion ramp and roar, and 
able to her that one could ever 
indulge in such exercises. Still 
understand that there is another type of couri 
which sees all the difficulties and dangers befo 


hever seel 
It was Inconcel\ 


Jess did she 








hand, even exaggerated by distance, and yet ad- 
vances calmly and undauntedly to encounter 
them. 

My courage was of that sort, and it is generally 


admitted that it belongs to a far higher order 
than the other. 

Now that the die was cast I found myself an- 
ticipating the eventful day with philosophic 
equanimity. It was an uncomfortable method 


of getting married, no doubt; but, after all, what 

man ever was comfortalle at his own wedding? 
(And surely one crowded quarter of an hour 

for it would certainly be crowded in that cage) 


would be worth an age without 
any other 


of glorious life 
Lurana—who was not to be won by 
means. 

continued’ 
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OR many days and nights had we been lying 

in the cavalry camp around San Miguel 


Hill near the conquered hamlet of El 
Caney. Every afternoon it rained in 
torrents, drenching the poor wretches sent to 
fetch firewood from ever-increasing distances, 
and always in time to turn the camp into a 


sloppy. slippery mud-hole as a prelude for our 
so-called supper of hardtack, bacon and coffee. 

In the meanwhile the pe ssession of an ill-gotten 
Spanish cavalry horse had raised me from the 
occupations of a colmon dismounted trooper to 
a mounted orderly regularly detailed to division 
hea quarters under the direct orders of Ma jor- 
general Whéeler, more popularly known as 
‘Fighting Joe. 

On the day that I re ported for duty it fell to 
my lot to behold the tirst American woman— 
using American in our restricted sense of the 
term—that I had seen since the war had cast me 
into this part of the world. She rode into camp 
attended by two orderlies, and I envied them the 
privilege of holding her horse’s reins. Soon I 
learned that she was the commanding general's 


daughter, who had hastened to Cuba to nurse her 
father, believing him to be ill with fever. In- 
stead of that she found her young brother, 


Lieut. Joe Wheeler, lying sick in his father’s 
tent, and in a very critical stage of the prevalent 
fever. The old general, who had not been off 
duty a single day since the moment when, meet- 
ing the first wounded soldiers, he climbed out of 
his ambulance and rode into battle on horseback, 
swaving in his saldle from the dizziness of fever, 
\ hly wroth, so they said, at his daughter 
for venturing so far, and ordered her peremp- 
t The plucky gitl brought the 


Vas hig 


oruy to return, 
id warrior to terms, by offering to return to the 
city of Santiago at nightfall, there to place her- 
under the care of Miss Clara Barton as a 
sick nurse in the hospital improvised by the Red 
ross Society. All that afternoon she spent in 
her father’s tent fanning the flaming face of her 


seit 


suffering brother, and stroking his hair, during 
the lucid moments when he was able to recog- 
nize her. 


It was nearly sundown, and I had just returned 
from a short trip across the gully to the head 
quarters of the negro troopers, when the general 
tepped out of his tent and called: 


(C'rderiy 


I stood at attention with my hand on my 


horse’s bridie. 
‘Do you know the road to Santiago?” 
Was sir 
“Can you go at once 
“Ves, sir, at once 


“What is vour regiment?’ 
‘First Volunteer Cavalry, 
“So vou ate Rough Riders, my son?’ 
“yon. oe.” 

Then lam sure you can be trusted to be care- 
ful with horses, and otherwise. What is your 


sir. 


one of the 


hanit 

I gave him my name, with the guidon letter of 
my troop and the name of the captain command- 
Ing 


‘Very well,” said the general I shall inform 
Colonel Roosevelt that I have sent you into town 
to act as escort to Miss Wheeler 


Take good care 
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of her and report to General Shafter before you 
come back. Then report to me in person upon 
your return. 

In lieu of answer I saluted and turned to tighten 
the girths of the common cavalry saddle with 
which this daughter of a soldier had to be con- 
tent. 

A few minutes later we rode out of camp, and 
for a brief space of time I enjoyed the sensation 
of being the most envied man of an entire cav- 
alry division. 

When I reported to General Shafter I found 
him seated in the council-room of the governor's 
palace fronting the Plaza de los Armas, where 
General Wood had established his military gov- 
ernorship over the province of Santiago. Gen- 
eral Shafter was nursing his game leg on a camp 
stool, and was carrying on an animated conver- 
sation with a number of Spanish gentlemen. 
From the conversation, which was carried on 
through General Shafter’s interpreter, Captain 
Luna of the Rough Riders, I gathered that the dig- 
nified Dons were the learned members of the Su- 
preme Court of Santiago, who had just tendered 
their unanimous resignation to the new govern- 
ment. It was an awkward moment, and General 
Shafter seemed glad to be interrupted by my 
clanking intrusion into the assembly, with my 
sword hand at my hat and my despatch froin 
General Wheeler in my gauntleted left. 

“Present my compliments to General 
Wheeler,’’ he said, after reading his note, ‘‘and 
tell him that orders have been received to ship 
his whole division to Long Island as soon as his 
men get well enough to warrant the voyage.” 

My heart leaped to my mouth, I know, as I 
heard the welcome message, but I managed to 
preserve my military stiffness, replying shortly: 

‘Very well, sir.”’ 

By the time I got back to camp it was long 
after taps, but as my tired horse stumbled up the 
rocky slope to division headquarters the old gen- 
eral aroused himself and came out of his tent in 
his pajamas to receive my report. 

“Good news, good news!” he exclaimed as he 
heard it. ‘‘We shall have it made known to the 
men to-morrow morning early.’’ 

The first thing next morning, accordingly, I 
was sent aiound to the various regimental hos- 
pital tents to announce the news to the army 
surgeons in charge. 

At the last hospital—our own, as it happened— 
I lingered for a while, partly to chat with our 
overworked surgeons and partly to watch the 
effect of the announcement on the poor boys who 
lay stretched out on the ground below the wagon 
cover that served as a clinic, hospital and dispen- 
sary combined. It was pitiable, indeed, to see the 
gaunt faces of the sick troopers light up as they 
heard of the conditional promises of our govern- 
ment, and more pathetic yet to hear them say in 
varying degrees of attempted energy: 

“All right, dock. We'll report for duty to-day, 
if you'll let us.” 

And they did, returning to quarters that very 
afternoon, a miserable, haggard set of men, drag- 
ging their feet along the ground and refusing to 
eat their rations, who but six weeks before had 
astonished all beholders by the vigor of their 
stalwart figures and more stalwart appetites. 

Rumors of all kinds certainly came in bewil- 
dering number in those times, One day it was 
all settled that we were to go to Puerto Rico; 
but this, so the wiseacres said, was counteracted 
by a cable message from Secretary Alger refus- 
ing to make more concessions to Colonel Roose- 
velt’s ardor. Next we were to be mounted and 
serve as country constabulary for the province 
of Santiago until the end of our two years’ enlist- 
ment. Next we were to march from one end of 
Cuba to the other during the rainy season, so as 
to arrive in the rear of Havana in time for the 
autumn and winter campaign. Then the rumor 
came that an old troopship, the ‘‘Yucatan,”’ had 
arrived in the harbor to take us back to Tampa. 
At this there was a wail of anguish throughout 
the regiment, for nobody had forgotten the hor- 
rors on board that ill-kept vessel, notwithstand- 
ing ali the more thrilling experiences and down- 
right hardships that had fallen to our lot since 
the disembarkation. 

At last, one rainy afternoon, just after an un- 
usually violent thunderstorm had driven the 
signalman stationed in the thicket near head- 
quarters to seex shelter under an artillery caisson 
near by, I was summoned to the telephone-box in 
the bushes by the repeated ringing of the little 
bell. 

“See what it is, orderly!’ came the voice of 
the old general from beneath his dripping tent; 
so 1 pushed through the wet underbrush to the 
tree to which the box was fastened, and, putting 
the receiver to my ear, caught this message flash- 
ing along the wire through the splash of the tropi- 
cal rain and the deafening blasts of thunder: 

‘**Heilo, number two, hello! Can you hear me? 
Here is a message for General Wheeler. Are you 
ready? Here she goes: Have five hundred and 
fifty men of your command march to-morrow 
morning. A train will be ready to take them 
into the city from Cavitas. Let the rest of the 
cavalry division follow on the following day. 
Transports ‘Miami,’ ‘Matteawan’ and ‘Gate City 
are ready to receive all your troops. Suspicious 
fever cases and those in same tents with suspects 
must be left behind. Shafter.” 

When I communicated this message to General 
W heeler, he ordered his tield typewriters to make 
manifold copies of it forthwith, and a few min- 
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utes later I was sent with a batch of orders to the 
different headquarters of the six regiments com- 
posing our cavalry division. In spite of the 
blinding rain and slippery mud, I drove the spurs 
into the sides of my Spanish pony in a manner to 
make him fly up and down the steep embank- 
ments of the gully dividing our camp, so as to 
do credit to the name of our regiment. 

4 few seconds later our regimental bugler 
sounded officers’ call, the first to be heard 
through the rain, and but a few minutes after- 
ward the high-keyed, vibrating yell which is 
characteristic of our Western plains arose from 
our troop and communicated itself to all the 
other troops of the regiment. Twenty minutes 
or more after I had returned to headquarters we 
could hear the darky troopers of the Ninth and 
Tenth cheering over the same piece of welcome 
news, and the cheering from the other com- 
mands came even later. 

Two days after this we steamed out of San- 
tiago Harbor, past the battered fortifications 
and sunken wrecks of the ‘Reina Mercedes’’ 
and *‘Merrimac,’’ rounded Morro Castle, and 
sailed out into the open sea toward Cape Maysi 
and thence homeward. 

One poor devil of a Rough Rider did not share 
long in our ills or pleasures, for at midnight on 
the fourth day out he shuffled this mortal coil 
and his body was plumped into the sea after a 
brief religious service just as if he were a sailor, 
instead of a plainsman from the West. After- 
ward the band played **There’ll be a hot time.’ 
George Walsh had been a sergeant in the first 
troop of the Rough Riders, after serving as a 
corporal in the regular army. He came to his 
death through sleeping out all night in the 
drenching rain that followed the storming of 
San Juan hill and the capture of the Spanish 
stores in El Caney. 

This was the only incident of an otherwise 
smooth and peaceful passage, and even this was 
forgotten when, on the eve of our eighth day at 
sea, the American shores came in sight and a 
passing vessel announced to us that peace had 
been declared. EDWIN EMERSON, JR. 


THE PAGO-PAGO COALING 
STATION 


HE naval administration has at last awak- 
ened to the value of the long-neglected 
coaling station at Pago-Pago in the island 
of Tutuila of the Samoan group. Civil 

Engineer Chambers of the navy has been ordered 
to proceed to the spot and to make all needed 
preparations to receive six thousand tons of coal, 
and to put the station in such condition as to 
sheds and piers as to permit the prompt coaling 
of naval vessels. 

Pago-Pago has been most illogically neglected 
for many years. The United States formally 
acquired the right to coal and refit in that harbor 
as long ago as 1873, by the treaty concluded be- 
tween Captain R. W. Meade of the U.S. 8S. *Narra- 
gansett’’ and the ruling chief of the bay, whose 
native name and title is Maunga, the mountain, a 
most appropriate designation of the ruler of the 
precipitous crags and peaks which surround the 
bay. Seven years later, in 1880, the Samoan ora- 
tor Le Mamea visited Washington and concluded 
a treaty with Mr. Evarts, then the Secretary of 
State. Le Mamea was until he died, four years 
ago, conspicuous in the petty childishness of 
Samoan politics as the nearest approach to a 
statesman who has ever had any connection 
with the administration of native affairs, an 
administration by turns tempestuous and shifty. 
He had sufficient acumen to convince the Depart- 
ment of State that an error had been committed 
in negotiating the harbor treaty with a minor 
chief when there was a king and government in 
Samoa with which to treat. The plea was more 
specious than true—it involved a most important 
begging of an essential question in describing 
Malietoa as king of Samoa—but it seemed valid 
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in Washington and the treaty was concluded. 
Intent only upon securing the right to maintair 
a coaling and refitting station in the South 
Pacific, Mr. Evarts neglected to notice that the 
United States was taking first among nations the 
initial step toward the recognition of the small 
and imperfectly civilized kingdom of Samoa, 
which has continuously since that time caused to 
the three greatest powers of the world an ab 
surdly disproportionate amount of worry. Solely 
to secure the negotiated rights at Pago-Pago, the 
United States found itself drawn into the cou 
plexities which brought this country to the very 
verge of war with Germany, a danger which was 
averted only by the act of Providence—the great 
gale which filled the harbor of Apia with wrecks 
and dead, which cost the United States the war 
ships ‘“Trenton” and ‘*Vandalia.’’ In this invol- 
untary plunge into a foreign policy Pago-Pago 
was shoved into the background and forgotten, 
although it was to secure the harbor that the 
treaty was signed which led up to all the trouble 

The final setthement of Samoan atfairs—the 
Berlin General Act of 1889, which created the 
present tripartite protectorate—contirmed the 
American right to Pago-Pago as a sole right. 
By the energy of the tirst consul-general, Harold 
Marsh Sewall, the Navy Department was enabled 
to purchase a tract of land on the bay. A small 
depot of coal was established, a shed was built to 
house the fuel, two lighters were built to carry 
the coal between shore and ship. The land 
bought was not sufficient in extent, it was com- 
manded by heights which might be easily seized 
and fortified, no attempt was made to build a 
pier out to deep water; but these things fre 
quently happen in government purchases. The 
small deposit of coal was gradually used up as 
the cruisers of the Pacific squadron paid their 
rare visits to the islands; no effort was made to 
replace the loss. The present supply consists of 
a scattered heap of culm and screenings which 
might amount in all to twenty tons of useless 
slack. The shed has fallen to pieces by the 
rotting of its timbers, the force of the wind and 
the theft of the iron sheets with which it was 
sheathed. The lighters hauled up on the shore 
have been left to rot, and would probably fall 
to pieces under the strain of launching. 

Throughout the South Pacific no better site 
eould be found for a naval station than Pago- 
Pago. Its position is so central as to make it 
available for fleets operating in the eastern part 
of those waters, for fleets operating to westward, 
and for those covering the great trade routes to 
the north and to the south. From the naval base 
at Honolulu it is eight days distant, from Auck- 
land in New Zealand it is five days, from Sydney 
and the Australian coast eight days. 

Thus conveniently placed, it is also unsurpassed 
in its local advantages. Although far in the 
torrid zone, it has neither debilitating heat nor 
endemic fevers. An unfailing supply of excel- 
lent water is found in every valley where the 
mountain streams rush down from the heights 
above. Fresh provisions—that is to say, pigs, 
taro, and the bread-fruit—may be purchased 
from the Samoans living in several villages on 
the shore, but all such transactions will have to 
be conducted at retail. 

The harbor is a right angle among mountains. 
For nine months of each year the trade wind 
blows steadily at southeast, beginning at eight 
o'clock in the morning and continuing until 
shortly after sunset. During the midsummer 
months, from December to March, the trade wind 
ceases, its reliable breezes are replaced by dead 
calms, baffling airs and devastating gales from 
the northerly quarter. When the north winds 
are blowing high the harbor of Apia is unsafe 
and vessels must put to sea or seek shelter from 
the storm. The same is true of the neighboring 
bays on the same north coast of Upolu, Saluafata, 
which is reserved to the German navy, and Fan 
galoa, which is the British depot. In case of a 
gale during the hurricane season these harbors 
are as unsafe as Apia. But at Pago-Pago the 
cruisers of the United States navy are far differ- 
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ently situated. Between their anchora 
angers of the north wind Its stret ta r 
of high mountains lt iv storm ab 
ot the irchipela »>wW 
of the hurricane, vet t iters i bag 
main unruffled. It is, therefore, tl ! larbor 
n Samoa which can t i 1 ut 
year It is the only harbor in t 
of the South Pacific of which this is true 

Tutuila is the most easterly of the thre ur 
Islands of the Samoa irch lag 
miles in eastern and Western extent narr \ 
high and jagged Midway of its length it 
almost cut In two, a shallow bay n the nort 
coast answering to a deep bay on the s« 
rhe southern bay Pa Pago. It oper 
ward upon the unlinmnite Pacitie Befor 
mouth are no reefs or s ils or othe itl y 
dangers; 16 Inav be contidently entered by 
as by dav, and with no concern as to tide or 
weather it harbor of refuge. Between tower 
hills clothed in forest to the ed et 
the entrance is a full mile in width ch 
inland between its mountain walls tw 
miles until the view is blocked by ne 
ridge of the island There, where an itly 
crag in the channel bears the name of G 
Island, the bay bends westward between the 
central ridge and an outlying spur of hills along 
the shore. Far inland at the end of this mid 


stretch of harbor is the Samoan hamlet of Pago 
Pago which gives its name to the bay and the 
surrounding district 

The crag of Goat Island is part of the coal 


reserve; the remainder is on the mainland and 
immediately adjacent It begins at the point of 
which the island is an outlier and extends alongs 
the southern shore of the inner reach of the bay 

its inland boundary is a line following the sum 


mits of the hills in the rear. The water is deep 
enough for vessels of the largest type—a cleat 
run of deep water from the ocean almost to the 
native hamlet far beyond this coaling station 
But all the shore of this reserve is lined with a 
fringing reef of jagged coral which affords no 
landing for boats. For this reason the property 
covers a small piece about a quarter of a mile 
further along the shore where a sand beach 
affords good landing. The beach of the larger 
tract is a heap of broken stems and twigs of 
coral; every wave adds new material to it In 
the years which have passed since the United 
States bought the land the sea has extended it 
many feet further into the bay. The Samoans 
are now claiming this unearned increment of 
accretion on the ground that the United States 
never paid for that, and that it must belong to 
their chief Maunga as lord paramount of the bay 
and its waters. This is a belief firmly held by 
them, and it presents a chance whereby diffi 
culties may arise. 

The Navy Department still has a portion of the 
original appropriation made by Congress for the 
establishment of this naval station on the lines 
suggested by Consul-General Sewall; there is 
still available more than fifty thousand dollars. 
To those who are familiar with Pago-Pago it is 
very clear that the first necessity is to enlarge 
the reservation to secure at least the lands which 
might be used to make the station untenabl 
The Land Commission has finished its labors in 
Samoa; the few parcels of land on Pago-Pago 
Bay confirmed to foreigners by the Commission 
are all that can now pass from native hands, for 
the Berlin Act prohibits sale of Samoan lands. 
Probably all these Jands are to be had for a rca 
sonable fizure, for with the exception of those 
confirmed to the missionary societies the present 
owners are making no use of their property and 
are little likely to alter their state of idlenes 
And the Berlin Act provides also that this gov- 
ernment, and no other, inay acquire native land 
at Pago-Pago according to its needs. Practically, 
therefore, any land that may be needed may be 
bought, for the Samoans and the white owners 
would julp eagerly after that commodity so 
extremely rare in Samoa—ready money. 


LLEWELLA PIERCE CHURCHILL 
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AMERICAN YACHT **CHALLENGER” 


THE CONTESTANTS FOR THE SEAWANHAKA-CORINTHIAN CUP, HELD BY THE 


SPORTS OF THE AMATEUR ON 
FIELD AND WATER 


Who misses or who wins the prize 
Gg se or Conquer as you u 
But u fa wif your 


Be each, pray God, a gentleman 


WHEN the Morristown Golf Club 
IMPROVE ascertained for a certainty that the 
MENT IN. National Amateur Championship of 


LINKS ISYS-09 was to be plaved over their 
links, they immediately began to 
study the general plan and scope of all links, 


both in America and abroad, to ascertain, if pos 
sible, how the large amount of money which 
they had appropriated for changes in their links 


could best be spent. 


They began to appreciate for the first time 
some of the claims of the Chicago men, that the 
Chicago links. on which the championship of 


807-98 was plaved, were the only true golfing 
links in the country Whigham and McDonald 





have always claimed that the only true test for 
i golfer was distance, and that every hole should 
be so placed with reference to its Tee that it 
would require full strokes to hole out; that is to 
say, a three-hole would require a full drive and 
two puts, a four-hole a full drive, a full iron and 
two puts, a five-hole a full drive, two full bras 
sys or irons, and two puts 

Eastern golfers accepted with bad grace the 
criticisms passed on their links (over which they 
had spent so much time) by these gentlemen. 
luxedo, Ardsley, St. Andrews, Manchester—in 
fact ill of the Eastern links—were condemned 
for this reason: these gentlemen violently ob 
jected to a hole where, let us say, bogie was four 

that was so laid out that a good drive could 
not possibly reach near enough the green to go 
dead on the second shot, and where thev were 
compelled to make a short second shot, then two 
out, arguing, with good reason, that their com- 
panions who had made a poor drive and a poor 
second shot were still on the green in two, and 
were In a posi n to hole out In two more 
thereby halving the hole. Their term for such 
1 hole as this was \ half-stroke hole.” Whis 
ham, MeDonald and Douglass also deprecated 
the nstant use of what thev called an “ob 
stacle hol where the drive was over a great 
ulch or ravine, or over tries where the drive 


must carry the obstacle, and if well passed all 
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was plain sailing, but if the poor unfortunate 
was so unlucky as to get in the abyss, every- 
thing was all up with him. 

Undoubtedly the Chicago tournament did much 
for the progress of golf in this country, for every 
Eastern player that attended the National Tour- 
ney in Chicago came back with much to think 
of. Morristown has undoubtedly taken on the 
idea of distance, and full distance at that, in all 
her changes; for as her new links now stand 
there is no longer course in any country, not 
even at old St. Andrews in Scotland. Every- 
thing has been done that human brains and 
money could do; and assuredly all golfers, no 
matter where they hail from. will have nothing 
but words of praise for her links, for they are 
certainly grand. 


Who will qualify in the National 
THE GOLF Tournament this fall? Indeed this is 
OUTLOOK a hard question to solve At present 
in America there are four distinct 
classes to be considered. First, the foreign-born 
players transplanted to this country, who are the 
exponents of the game as taught abroad, such as 
Whigham, McDonald and Douglass; next, the 
old-timers, who were the champions of the 
game when first started in the United States, 
who were taught or who taught themselves in 
this country, such as Toler, Tyng, Leeds and 
Travis; third, the intercollegiate champions, 
who have made such strides in the last two 
years, such as Curtis, Terry, Reid, the two Smith 
bovs, Choate, Barger and Robertson ; and, finally, 
the schoolboy, as represented by Hollins, Jr., and 
Clark. There is no doubt that a representative 
from each of these different schools will qualify, 
but what particular star will stay to the end? 
Undoubtedly Whigham will play, and, if his 
war hardships have not undermined him, and he 
can get into sufficient trim, ought to win. Tyng 
and Toler have little chance against him: the 
intercollegiate players have not progressed far 
enough and are not as yet good enough to beat 
him out, and the younger fry have not the 
stamina to hold out. Thus, as far as first place 
is concerned, it should go where it went last 
year. The intercollegiate players ought to rank 
next; for they have the stamina to hold out, with 
a great deal of skill, and still improving. Of 
course, there will be some dark horses, for golf 
is a game of ups and downs, and where players 
are so even luck cuts quite a figure. 


ROYAL ST. LAWRENCE YACHT CLUB 


It will be grand golf, and much good will be 
derived. Playing the championships at Morris- 
town will especially give a great impetus to the 
game, for it will be really the first chance that 
the great body of common, every-day golfers 
have ever had to follow the National Champion- 
ships in this part of the country. 


The preliminary steps in the way 

INTERNA- of an arrangement between the 

TIONAL Royal Ulster Yacht Club and the 
YACHT New York Yacht Club, looking 
RACING toward another of those interesting 
matches for the America’s cup, have 
already been accomplished. The initial ad- 
vance has been made, and made in such a 
manner as to go far toward allaying all fears 
of there being in the background some rem- 
nants of the old unpleasantness. There are how- 
ever some papers and some persons in England 
who may, like Banquo’s ghost, arise to the 
disturbance of the better-minded would-be hosts 
and guests. This will hardly now affect the 
negotiations, however. It is said that certain 
suggestions were made by parties still retaining 
a warmth over the old discussion, but fortu- 
nately those suggestions seem to have failed to 
prevent the challenge. Sir Thomas Lipton has 
suggested that a formal challenge for the cup 
will be sent, indorsed by the Royal Ulster Yacht 
Club, through its secretary, Mr. Kelley, provided, 
of course, such a challenge is agreeable to the 
New York Yacht Club. Mr. Charles Russell will 
probably represent Sir Thomas in meeting with 
the officials of the New York Yacht Club. The 
boat will be designed by Fife, and will be called 
“The Shamrock.’’ The cable has been received 
and the New York Yacht Club has replied, ex- 
pressing a willingness to receive such a challenge 
and their pleasure at the prospect. Already there 
is an agreeable anticipation, and yachtsmen look 
forward to the receipt of the formal challenge 
eagerly. 

The late unpleasantness, while it left an im- 
pression that will hardly be effaced, will in no 
way stand in the minds of the general public 
as a bar to the renewal of the contests for the 
America’s cup. The days of the ‘‘Valkyrie III.” 
will be soon as misty in the memory as is already 
the preliminary skirmishes with Mr. Ashbury and 
the ‘*Livonia.”’ 

International yachting and the history of this 
cup properly date from the visit of the famous 
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Yankee schooner-yacht ‘‘America’’ to F gland 
on the occasion of the World's Fair at the Crys- 
tal Palace in 1851. The *‘America’’ was a keel 
schooner of one hundred and seventy tons, of 
ninety feet water-line length, twenty-three feet 
beam and eleven feet draught. She had an oak 
outside keel, with iron inside ballast. In con- 
struction, rig and fittings she was similar to the 
pilot schooners of that day—with extreme rake 
to her masts and without a fore-topmast. Her 
voyage across the Atlantic was taken in the early 
part of the summer of 1851, and was uneventful. 
On August 22 she sailed in a race against sixteen 
English yachts, seven schooners and nine cutters, 
the prize being a silver tankard of the value of 
one hundred guineas—the now well-known 
America’s cup, then called the Queen’s cup, 
although given by the Royal Yacht Squadron 
instead of Queen Victoria. The course of the 
race was around the Isle of Wight, the wind 
being light and variable, and the ‘‘America”’ 
came in far ahead of all her rivals. The cup 
remained in the possession of Colonel Stevens, 
one of the five owners of the ‘**America,”’ until 
1857, when it was dedicated by them to the pur- 
poses of a perpetual challenge cup for interna- 
tional yachting coimpetition, being intrusted to 
the care of the New York Yacht Club to hold 
under certain specified conditions until won by 
a foreign challenger. 

The cup remained in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of the New York Yacht Club until 1868. In 
October of that year Mr. James Ashbury, of the 
Royal Thames Yacht Club, owner of the schooner- 
yacht ‘“‘Cambria,”’ sent a letter to the New York 
Yacht Club, making a quasi challenge for the 
America’s cup; but so many and intricate were 
the conditions that he suggested, and he so per 
sistently ignored the terms of the deed of gift of 
the cup to the New York Yacht Club, that it was 
not until 1870 that the race was arranged. In 
this race the old ‘‘America™’ also competed. The 
‘‘Cambria’’ was defeated. finishing tenth in a 
field of fifteen, while the *‘America”’ was fourth. 
It will be noticed that in both these regattas the 
races were against a field, instead of being boat 
to boat matches as now. 

In 1871 Mr. Ashbury, as owner of the new 
schooner-yacht ‘“Livonia,’’ began a new pen and 
ink contest for the America’s cup. After secur- 
ing from the New York Yacht Club a waiver of 
the six months’ notice requirement, be sailed 
from England in September of that year and the 
races were held in the following month. Mr. 
Ashbury came with certificates of representation 
from twelve different English yacht clubs, and 
proposed to challenge and race under the flag of 
each—twelve races in all. This precipitated an- 
other heated discussion, which resulted in allow- 
ing Mr. Ashbury a series of races, but held him 
to represent one yacht club, the Royal Harwich 
The “Columbia,”* Franklin Osgood, Fsq., owner, 
was selected as the ‘‘Livonia’s”’ first competitor. 
and the race took place on Monday, October 16, 
the *‘Columbia”’ winning by 27 minutes 4 seconds. 
The second contest had the same two competitors, 
the ‘‘Columbia” winning by 10 minutes 33 sec- 
onds. In the third contest —between these same 
two boats—the ‘Livonia’ was the winner by 15 
minutes 10 seconds, the *‘Columbia’’ having 
parted her flying jibstay hook early in the race, 
and on the last leg of the course having her 
steering-gear carried away. The fourth race was 
held with the ““Sappho,’’ owned by Vice-commo- 
dore William P. Douglass, the “Sappho” winning 
by 30 minutes 21 seconds. The fifth contest was 
between the same two competitors, the ‘“‘Sappho”’ 
winnmg by 25 minutes 27 seconds. In addition 
to these cup matches the ‘Livonia’ also sailed a 
private match with Commodore James Gordon 
Bennett's “‘Dauntless,’’ and was beaten by 11 
minutes 3 seconds actual time, or 6 minutes 3 
seconds corrected time. 

In 1876 Mr. Charles Gifford, vice-commodore 
of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, challenged 
for the America’s cup. naming the *‘Countess 
of Dufferin’ as the challenging vessel. The 
schooner ‘‘Madeleine,”” owned by Commodore 
John 8S. Dickerson. was chosen as the defender, 
and the first race took place on August 11. The 
‘**Madeleine’’ won by 10 minutes 59 seconds. The 
second and concluding race took place on August 
14, the ‘‘Madeleine”’ again winning by 27 minutes 
14 seconds. This race was made historically in- 
teresting because of the unofficial participation 
of the ‘‘America,’’ at this time the property of 
Gen. B. F. Butler. The ‘‘America’’ had been ex- 
tensively altered, but evidently retained her old- 
time speed, as she also beat the Canadian yacht, 
by 19 minutes 9 seconds. 

Up to this time the America’s cup races had 
been sailed principally by schooners, although 
some sloops took part in the first two contests. 
In 1881 Captain Cuthbert, who had been one of 
the owners of the ‘Countess of Dufferin,” 
challenged in the name of the Bay of Quinte 
Yacht Club, of Belleville, Ont., for the center- 
board sloop ‘‘Atalanta’’—a seventy-footer. The 
sloop ‘Mischief’? was chosen as the defender, 
and the first race was sailed on November 9, the 
‘Mischief’ winning by 28 minutes 303 seconds. 
The second and final race took place November 
10, the ‘Mischief’? winning by 38 minutes 54 
seconds. 

The later series of America’s cup races begin 
with the challenge received in 1885 in behalf of 
the cutter ‘‘Genesta,’’ and her defeat by the 
Burgess boat ‘“‘Puritan.”’ Next, in 1886, the 
challenge of the *‘Galatea,”’ a sister vessel of the 
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“Genesta,’* belonging to the same owner, Lieu 
tenant Henn, and both having been designed by 
J. Beavor Webb. The ‘'Galatea”’ was 
and defeated by the ‘*Maytlower,”’ designed—like 
the ‘‘Puritan’’—by Edward Burgess of Boston 
In 1887 the ‘‘Thistle’’ was defeated by the “Vol 
unteer,”’ another Burgess boat. A period of quiet 
resulted till 1893, when a challenge was received 
froin Lord Dunraven for the “Valkyrie Il.’ In 
the trial races to determine the defender of th 
cup the Herreshoff boat ‘*Vigilant’’ was the win 
ner and was selected to meet the ‘‘Valkyrie I] 
The latter was defeated by the *‘Vigilant”’ in the 
three races of the cup series. In 1894 Lord Dun 
raven challenged again in behalf of the **Valky 
rie IJ...’ and the *‘Defender’’ was built by the 
Herreshoffs to oppose her. The races of thes» 
two boats were most unsatisfactory to Lord 
Dunraven, and the newspaper and epistolary 
controversies that arose therefrom suggest those 
formerly held with Mr. James Ashbury and Vic 
commodore Gifford, The first race of the series 
was won by the “Defender,” in the second tle 
‘Valkyrie’? was disqualified for fouling, 
Lord Dunraven refused to sail the third. 
It looks as thougin we should see an added in 
terest if all goes well in the building of a yacht 
for a second syndicate. There are a number of 
gentlemen who so thoroughly enjoy the sport of 
yachting as to lead them to sail their own boats 


opp mel 





REPRESENTATIVE 


Chairman of Committee on Foreign Affairs and leadin 


ROBERT R. HIT1 


Member of the Commission on Hawaii 


in races extending over a summer, and not for 
one summer only either. And if the owners and 
sailers of some of these thirty-footers at Newport 
make up a syndicate of three to build a yacht, 
why should not the Herreshoffs try again—try 
twice? 


Last week I spoke of the build of 

THE SEA- the Canadian defender. We have 

WANHAKA seen Mr. Duggan’s boats before. In 

CUP RACE 1896 the Canadians sent the “‘Glen 

cairn”’ as the challenger for the Sea- 
wanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club’s challenge cup 
which was defended by the American *‘El Heire.”’ 
The ‘“Glencairn’’ won all three races. Mr. He1 
rick Duggan built and sailed ‘‘Glencairn,”’ while 
the Messrs. Crane sailed the American boat. 

Last year, in the trial races to select a Cana 
dian defender over the course of the Royal St 
Lawrence Yacht Club at Montreal. five boats 
were entered. On the first day, owing toa high 
wind, the races were called off, but on the fol- 
lowing day, August 3, six races were sailed. 
The *‘Glencairn I1.,’’ designed and sailed by the 


already victorious Mr. Herrick Duggan, was 
easily superior to the others, but the sailing 
committee of the club determined to have an 
other trial between her and the **Avoca.”’ . This 
was sailed in five contests, of which the “‘Avoca”™ 
won two and the “Glencairn Il.’ three. The 


therefore chosen as thr 
Canadian representative. There was some ques 
tion here as to the American boat, the ‘Al 
Anka,”’ designed by the Cranes of Boston, press 
ing the **Momo"’ hard for the place, but the lat 
ter was finally selected by the race committee 
In the first race the “‘Glencairn II.”’ fouled the 
stake-boat, owing to the breaking of her tiller. 
and the ‘‘Momo”’ won the race, as the hole stove 
in the Canadian boat’s bow let in water. But 
the ‘‘Glencairn II.’’ won the other three races 
easily. the heavy weather encountered being evi- 
dently entirely to her liking. 

This year, as mentioned already, Mr. Duggan 
designed two boats—the ‘‘Dominion’’ and the 
“Speculator.’’ That the ‘‘Dominion’’ Is a cata- 
maran, so called, there can be no question; but 


“Glencairn I1.”’ was 




















ZI 
whether she violated any of the rules is another 
matter, and he who runs mav read and deter 

ine for himself 
Art Ill. Mat 
ad by ‘ ‘ t 
te dt ix itw 
tr gv leng ‘ vt 
so-called fift t { Sen 
wal ka Club as suc 1 i eXists at ‘ ate t 
wsur “u 
uv t 
nit abov 
it i ‘ 
designe rnd i 
uc ( 
| ’ per 
struction and no restrctior ha be placed 
All ballast must be tixed aller and 1 
el may by mutual a nt tix N 
ter and conditions of the match ' 
dates, courses, rules of measurement re 
notices, or any other matte Vhatsoever pertaming t 
match or preliminaries theret ind may alsc vy mut 
agreement, waive for such match suct f tl provisior 
this instrument as would otherwise govern the match t 
preliminaries thereof: provided, however, that the limit 
the racing yachts shall in no event exceed the maxin 
limit as established by this instrument in Artic ltl. there 
of, unless the consent in writing of the > eawanhaka ¢ b 
so increasing such limit shall tirst have beer tained 
For all that it is pleasant to l-arn from the sub 


American repre 
that they 


joined correspondence that the 
sentatives had previously intimated 
would race in any event. 


The Sailing Committee of the Royal St. Lawrence Yac 





Club, per A. Ff. Ridde K’sq., Chairman 

‘“GENTLEMEN—The Race Committee of the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Club have instructed me to lay before you ther 
opinion in regard to the eligrbility of the it ‘Dominion 
which, | am just informed, has been at ut 
defend the Seawanhaka international challenge cuy W 
ire of the opinion the universally observed custom of cla 
ifying vessels with two hulls in classes distinct from one 
hulled boats, as catamarans, should be considered a app 
ing to the yacht ominion, inasmuch as she has twe di 
tinct immersed hull sections, and two separate water line 
constituting two hulls, which are connecting only above the 
water line It seems to us that the reason catamaran 
were not specifically barred in the agreement was becats« 
the custom of classifying them separately was so settled a 
to amount to an unwritten law requiring no mention ur 


der these circumstances we feel obliged to make a form 
protest against the selection of the ‘Dominion’ to defend the 
cup, and we appeal contidently to the Sailing Committee of 
the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club as the umpires to give 
this question a tew and impartial consideration for the 
welfare of the sport in which we are all deeply intereste« 

We cheerfully leave the decision in re these races in your 
hands, and will abide by your ruling. We remain, gentk 
men, very respectfully yours, 

“The Race Committee of the 8.-C G.. 
ROBERT W. GIBSON 





WILL NOT WITHDRAW THE ‘‘DOMINION”™ 
After due consideration, the following was sent 


by the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club. 






“To THE Rack CoMMITTER, SEAWANHAKA - CORINTHIAN 
Yacut Cis 

“GENTLEMEN—We have given your letter of this date 
conveying your opinion of the yacht ‘Dominion,’ mature 
consideration, and have had the advant of a prolonge 
discussion re the matter with your re esentative, Mr 


reached the conclus‘on that the 
n the terms of the 


k. W. Gibson. We have 


Dominion’ comes quite wit! declaration 


of trust and agreement covering the special conditions of 
the match for the present year. It is these terms whic! 
we have alone to consider and on which our decision must 


be based 

We might be permitted to add that even from the 
of view of ethical sporting principles the ‘Dominion 
sents a new and ingenious application of recognized features 
in yacht designing. and ts a legitimate 
the line of development 
express our hearty apprec 


point 


repre 
and logical step in 


ition of her acceptance in ad 


vance of the judgment of this committee We remain 
gentlemen, very respectfu 
‘he Racing Committee of the R. St. L. Yacht Clut 
A. F. RIDDELI 
Protest notwithstanding, the ‘Do 
VICTORY minion”’ sailed and won, and Mr 
OF Herrick Duggan is once more king 


Commodore Jarvis was unfortunate 
enough to make an error in the first 
race, but Mr. Duggan made none in handling his 
freak, and while the victory was one of a boat in 
a separate class from our “‘Challenger,”’ it was 
decisive in showing that such a unique construc 
tion could more than make up for the superior 
work (on a broad reach or a free run) of the 
“Challenger”? by the way in which, with one 
hull in the water and one out, she could go up 
into the wind. 
It is too bad 
have a try with 


DOMINION 


that the ‘ Speculator’ did not 
‘Challenger. 


HITT 

THE leading member of the Commission which 
is charged with the duty of framing a constitu- 
tion and body of law under which Hawaii will 
take its place as a Territory of the Union is 
Robert Roberts Hitt of Illinois. 

Mr. Hitt is an Ohioan, who was born at Urbana 
in 1834, and is consequently in his sixty-fourth 
year. Atan early age Mr. Hitt developed a tast« 
for diplomacy, and was known to be an authority 
on internationallaw. General Grant held his ac 
quirements in such esteem that he attached hii 
to the body which was sent to Dominica to make 
arrangements for the annexation o that State, 
and afterward, in 1874, appointed him first secre 
tary of the Legation to Paris. That post he filled 
for seven years, occasionally acting as chargé 
d'affaires in the minister’s and was 
recognized by the European diplomatic corps as 
international politics. In 1881 he 
Assistant Secretary of State, but 


COMMISSIONER 





absence, 


a master of 
was appointed 


resigned that oftice to represent the Ninth Ili 
nois District in Congress He has been re 
elected at each successive election ever since 
When his party has been in control he has been 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


He was ideally fitted to carry out the annexation 
of the Hawaiian Islands 
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Pears’ 


What is wanted, of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 
and when we say pure 
we mean without alkal 

Pears’ 1s pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 


druyvist - all sort 


of people use it 





A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 





Without a Rival 
FOR BILIOUS ne — DISORDERS 
Weak | Stomach 
Impaired Digestion 
Disordered Liver 
Sick Headache, etc. 
IN MEN, WOMEN OR CHILDREN, 


Beechat I taken as directed, will 
also quiekly Females to compl 


health, as th promptly remove ¢ true 


Beecham’s — 
Annual Se iles over 6,000,000 Boxes. 


1 St 
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The Imperial Hair Regenerator. 


IT Is ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS, 


ind its perfect cleanliness and ease of 


ipplication make it stand out in marked 
ntrast to those old-fashioned dyes and 
air DESTROYERS that are being con- 
tinually foisted on a long-suffering pub 
Using t Regenerator once in every 
few m ths t hair is kept ISS) nad 
emul seven lors « ver all wad 
tri ~ 1) and $3.00 


Imperial Venus Tint, 


é it j ‘ Send 10ec, 
sant | il Massa van Expert 
\W " t : ire privacy 


IMPERIAL CHEM. MEG. CO., 


292 Fifth Ave. ” 


$2-OUTFIT FREE acthrs 
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THE SOLDIERS’ HOME- 
COMING 


spondence 
WHREKLY 


Camp WIKOF? j 


att N the boys went away to the 
war there was the blare of the 
trumpets and all the martial 


pomp and circumstance to stir the emo- 
tions, but when they landed at the dock 
at Montauk Point, ragged, unshorn, and 
carrying flags all faded by the torrential 
rains of Cuba and torn by Spanish bullets, 


the heart swelled the throat, and whena 


man tried to cheer his voice broke. 
Back to God's country.”’ 

That was what was in their minds. 
They stretched out on the sweet grass 
and sighed 

This is heaven!” 

If it is not a terrestrial paradise ex- 
actly, Camp Wikoff is a bonny place for 
a man to get back his health and 
strength. The air that sweeps across it 
day and night is sweet to the lungs 
and, as one poor emaciated fellow in the 
hospital said ina husky, tremulous voice: 

‘The sun feels good, don’t it?”’ 

It is all hills and hollows, and the roads 
down to Siboney could not have had 
many more rut-holes in them; but the 
wagon-wheels, as they crush the bar- 
berry bushes and the mint, express a 
fragrance that delights the nostrils of 
those who have been sickened for so long 
by the decaying vegetation and crushed 
land crabs of Cuban jungles 

As one climbs the steep long hill from 
the railroad station, just when he gets to 
the brow where he can look over into the 
camp of the Detention Hospital, a gush 
of perfume from a thicket of bushes of 
tufted flowers rises like a wave. The 
leaves and bushes are homelike. 

To the civilian the interest is purely 
picturesque. Far away on the crest of 
yonder hill is the tiny fivure of a trooper. 
Away over yonder a drove of horses 
bro™se on the lush grass as peacefully 
as if there never had been any San Juan 
or El Caney. The Great Pond and Fort 
Pond spread out their sheets like steel 
mirrors framed in water-lilies, and far 
off to the seaward a schooner hangs sus 
pended ina wash of gray-blue that may 
be sky or may be ocean. 

Then when night comes and the dark 
settles down—such dark as the dweller 
in paved streets never knows—the faint 
yellow tint that shines through the tent 
wall charms the eye. The camp-fires 
flicker and send up a thin golden spray 
of sparks, and the row of candles twink- 
ling on a box outside a mess-tent seems 
a splendid illumination. As one passes 
he hears a roar of laughter responding 
to some joke, and then comes a loud 


clatter of a spoon on some tin thing and | 


a cry of 

“Back up your cart here, you fellows!” 

Then later comes the long-drawn mel- 
ody of “taps.” that a man remembers 
forever after he has attended a military 
funeral, and then all is black dark and 
still. 

That is the picture it makes for the 
civilian who has never heard the “ping!” 
of the Mauser bullet sing over him or its 
vicious sound when it finds its billet in a 
bunk mate. 

Lying far out in Fort Pond Bay are 
the ships that have brought back the 
boys, a yacht or two glitteringly white, 
ind the ‘‘Restless’’ in the same leaden 
gray of the “St. Paul’? and the “St. 
Louis.”’ Barges are there, too, where 
the marine hospital surgeons bathe the 
men and disinfect their clothing with 
superheated steam, burning sulphur and 
formaldehyde. The men get new clean 
clothes, but nevertheless no chances of 

nporting vellow fever germs are taken. 
One man—Oliver Longwood of Co. B, 
Ninth Infantry—died of that dread dis 
ease on the vovage home and was buried 
it sea just as the “St. Louis’’ sighted the 
villages of white tents sprinkled at long 
distances between the railroad station 


ind Third House. The men from,"this 
ship were landed at the hospital dock on 
t east side of the bay, where the vel 
low flag swings lazily in the air. Sen- 


tries with wicked-looking Krag-Jorgen 
sens fend off the curiosity of visitors, and 
though they sav in the softest possible 
iecents that one can go no further, one 
knows that if they are not the very same 
lack fellows that took particular pains 
to obey the orders not to take prisoners 
inv of the sharpshooters, they are the 


same kind. It is mainly malaria and 
dysentery, diarrhoea and typhoid fever 
that ails the men. Some of them any 


body with half an eve can see are 
sick Thev wear blankets on their 
shoulders, though the sun shines hot, 
and as they come down from the long 
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ELGIN WATGH 


Ladies or Gents size, stem wind and set 
WARRANTED 20 YEARS. 
Elgin made movement ina 14k. Gold 
filled hunting case, elegantly et 
Ea A 4 graved deh eg ie No hetter 
j y . watch made than an Elgin 
Mu xt be se en to be appreciuted 
Special Offer for the nextWw 


Costs You ~ oR 


Nothing to Try It. 


THE NATURAL 
BODY BRACE 


Sures Female Weakness— 
Makes Walking and Work 
Easy 
















by Every F 8 in 


E iby y 
WhoHas Used It, Adjustable to 











Fit ul Figures Simple in Con. \ 
struction ymfortable 
Ninet zht per cent. of its wear ve 

ers pl eased. Thousands of them s this may not 


write like this 
Pine Forest, Alabama, May 30, 1898 
I was well pleased with my Bracefrom the & 
beginning. After wearing it four Gg 
weeks, I am delighted with it; § 
would not exchange it for 
money or anything else 
send you a thousand thanks 
for it. I had suffered a jong 
time with falling womb, pain- 
ful menstruation, constipation, 
heart disease, backache, head- 
ache, beari ng et n pains, ete, 
B. McCrary. 
Mone y refunder Vite ace isnot 


satisfactory. Send for full in 


appear agair 
NAT. MFG. & IMPORTING CO., "334 atens St.,B121,Chicage 








HOW TO REDUCE IT 
Miss M. Nobles Racine 
Wis, writes; “Your 
remedyreduced my 
weight 54 lbs. and I 
think itisthe simplest and grandest remedy in 


formation with illustrated book the world to reduce superfiuous fat” Jt is pure- 
free. Address ly vegetable and can be prepared at 
THE wart RAL BODY BRACE ¢O., home at little expense. Nostarving. No 





Box 540, SALINA, KAS, sickness, #@ Sample box and full particu- 
Every woman anticipat- lars in plain envelope sent free to any- 
——2 Ting Motherhood should one. It costs you nothing to try it 


HALL CHEM. CO., HB BOX, St. Louis, Mo 


have this Brace, 


-ackage of Wafers and Cake of Soap Ten Cents. A pac nage of Dr, Campbell's 
“ fovid Famous Sate Arsenic Complexion Waters and a cake of Fould’ = Medi 


7 me. cated Arsenic Complexion Soup can be « lay ined for the small amount of Ten Ce nen, 
é S in silver or stamps. Send your ten cents to da 
if H.B. FOUL Dd. Room 90,214 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 
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THE BUCKEYE CAMERA 


For Films or Plates. May be wey in Davlight. 
PRACTICABLE, COMPACT, PORTABLE 


oes Films Only. 
342 x 34g Buckeye, 838.00 4x5 Buckeye, 12.00 
For Both Films and Plates. 
344 x 344 Special Buckeye, with one holder, - - £9.00 
4X5 Special Buckeye with one hold 16.00 
te Try Metacarbol, the most powerful developer known, 
«We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS tor Hand-Camera Work... 
PHOTOSRAPHY FOR ALL, aneclementary text book. Price, paper, 25c.; postage, 3c. 
CATALOGUE of all kinds of cameras and all requi 
sites for photography mailed on application, FREE, ) 
We recommend to amateurs CLIMAX DRY PLATES. They are quick and reliable. 
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Fine Govo Jewevry ano Sterne Siver 
ay Mai, 


You save one-third by buying direct 
from factory, Safe delivery guaranteed 
71. Solid Gold Ring, Fine Opals ....$6° 4 
89. Solid Gold Ring, Fine Opal 5 
9%. SolidGold Ring, Pearis and Opals. ,.uu 
115. Solid Goid Ring, Opal and Rose 
SPRMIPINEB cc s0eb cwsetsnsevcesesecs 700 








. Solid Gu nd Se 
Ruby a ikeaseesearcccs Ge 

1082. eee Gola Scarf Pin, Pearls and 
Ruby.,...... 
1506. Solid Gold Wais 


A 5 . 
1022. Gold Filled Waist Set,Ame ‘thysts 1 





2058 eh Filled Hat Pin, Amethyst... £0 
2000. Gold Filled Hat Pin, Amethyst.. 3 
020 Sterling w aoe Bet. .cccccccccce . 
Li . 45e.; § ec, each 

030. Sterling w aist Set, Green and 
White Enamel.,... oc. .c.csccceces 2.00 

Links, $1.00; Studs, 

Satisfaction guaranteed 
Money returned if desired. 





Send aot complete catalogue of Gold 








and Silv 
BAIRD-NORTH CO., Gold and Silversmiths, 
74 Washington Street, - - SALEM, Mass. 
ORNS remover 4 qaic ay = pecans with Abbott's 
Bast In Paint; simple ems | ho pain. SEND, EN CENTS for 3% 
e 2 Sole proprietors pman of the ove est veal andi 
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RELIABLE MEN in every : Gi vualea Wa 43 
WANTED '8:2222185888°3 

intr t ptt Hsp Ho ames - 7 = ss 
our show ¢ ards tacked up 
on trees, fences es bridges throughout town and 
country; steady € oyment; commission or salary; RIDE YOUR WHEEL 
S65 OC. ie. ae MONT u AND EXPENSES not 9 

" LC mey de og in any bank 5 
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BUFFALO,N, | 
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THE ‘GL OBE. MEDIC 


7000 BICYCLES 


carried over from 1897 must 

be sacrificed now. New but not with a truss like the one above, an instru 

high Grade, all styles, | ment of torture Use one of our latest Improved 

— equipment, guarca- El: stic Trusses It holas the rupture urder the se 
i. $9.75 to si7. oe verest strvin, Can be WORN WITH EASE NIG “ey 

Used wheels, ate AND DAY, THEREBY FFFECTING A 

NENT AND RADICAL CURE. Call or w rite tes 















rente iat n logue IMPROVED ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 
wens YOL F F RE E for 785 Broapway. New Yore 
ep. perm or Lady in attendance for Ladies Examination Free 
Established in New York 16 years, 
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AUGUST 27 1898 


« Heaven's last, best gift, my ever new dbighe.- 
— MILTON, 


Asmoker’s “outfit” is not 
complete unless it has a 
box of 


Yale 


A Centlemais Smoke 


for, while it costs a trifle 
more than inferior kinds, 
it is the most satisfying 


PIPE TOBACCO. 











CHEW 


BEEWAN'S 


THE ORIGINAL 


/PEPSIN; 
| GUM 


’ 
} 

6; Cures Indigestion 
’ and Sea-sickness. 


All Others are imitations. 








VALUABLE 


| Instructions sent sealed to any 
lady, telling how to develope the 
BUST, Face, Neck ani arms 
in two weeks, without medicine; 
“| without appliances; you can do 
Bit yourself, no inconvenience. 
. | Sure. Permanent, and the 

only safe method. Endorsed by 
positively reliable. 






physicians, 

10 cents, stamps or silver. 
Madam Jansdorf Co., 

Dept. v. Cincinnati, 0. 





“THE DOCTOR” 


SAVES YOUR ICE 


AND REFRIGERATOR ger 


Heavily Nickel Plated, 
Breaks the ice any size you 
want it. Does not crumble or waste your ice. 
For sale by all hardware dealers. If your 
dealer does not have it, send 25 cents in stamps 
or coin and we will send it prepaid to any address 
Agents wanted. Troy Nickel Works, Albany,N.Ye 



















We want one shrewd, 
careful man in every 
town to make a few 
thousand dollars for 
himseif quietly at 
home and not work 
hard. Private instrue- 
tions and valuable out- 

samples "REE, Aacroes # imme- 
dascty, P.O. BO x 5308. BOSTON. MA 
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ESTABLISHED 36 YEARS. 


The Largest Hair Store in America. 7 
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WeNb Me Me MEN 


A Complete Assortment of Fine 


WAVY SWTICHES: 


In All Lengths and s 
hades 
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AP APS AF TF 


APF 


New Styles in 3 


Best Fitting & Best Made s 
IAIK DRESSING J 
and MANICURE % 


HAR OYES, AAR TONGS, ROUGE. ET | 


NJ Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. % 
% TELEPHONE NO. 1026 18th St. 


é 09 Wesr ldnu Sraeer, Next Door to Macy's, W. 1% K 
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POR THE SUMMERS) | 


BANGS & WIGS = 


COLLIER’S 


| dock from the transport ay weave to | 
and fro like drunken men. Under the 
tan of a tropical sun their nies shows 


through a sickly yellow. That they | 
|} have grown ragged, mildewed-looking 
beards makes them suggest more 


strongly the man who has been too sick 
to be shaved. But the clean-shaved fel 
lows with round cheeks are not always 


‘as fit as they look. One of the Rough | 
Riders, Charley Knobloch, is a case in | 
point. 

**Well, you don’t look like a sick man,”’ 
was said to him. 

| ‘‘No? My pulse is one hundred and 
three, just the same, and my tongue 


looks like it had been whitewashed.’ 

To-day Monday, August 15— these 
Rough Rilers came on shore. It is hard 
to keep one’s pen off them in spite of the | 
best intentions to recognize the praise- | 
worthy qualities of the regulars. But 
Theodore Roosevelt is such a picturesque 
character that when the **Miami’”’ drew 
up to the dock by the railroad siding the 
crowd thronged thither and ‘‘yip-yipped”’ 
sporadic cheers as they caught the glint 
of his glasses as he leaned out of the pilot 
house. 


On the platform of a convenient car, | 
just outside the line of sentries that | 
guarded the disembarkation, stood Mrs. 
General Logan—who has seen a war that 
wrung the hearts of the people more 
than this one—Mrs. Babcock and Mrs. | 


Colonel Downes. With infinite slowness | 
the flight of steps that made the gang- | 
plank for the transport was dragged into | 
place. Then the band lined up on the | 
upper deck, and the first tune that has | 
sweetened the air of Camp Wikoff came | 
—Three Cheers for the Red, White and | 
Blue.’ The hurrahs that had risen fit- 
fully heretofore volleyed then. 

Down the pier came a thin little man 
white beard, carrying a white 
helmet in his hand. If anybody had 
been in doubt as to who he was, it was 
soon settled; for a photographer, who 
had seen the little thin man carried from 
a sick-bed to the firing-line, shouted: 

‘Three cheers for General Wheeler and 
El Caney!”’ 

By his side was Theodore Roosevelt, 
tanned to russet and so happy he could | 
scarcely contain himself. He broke | 
quarantine a dozen times, rushing | 
hither and thither to shake hands. By- 
and-by, when his men were all down on | 
the beach and he had mounted a horse, | 
he said: ‘I have had a bully good time, 
but oh! I'm glad to be back. When 1 
get time I am going to tell you about 
my regiment. By George! they are 
crack-a-jacks.”’ 





“It must not be thought that the bloody 
battles which are nov, transpiring in the 
United States will leave it impotent and | 
helpless. Even if it came to the worst 
which could befall the country, the pow- 
er of the country will not have been di- 
minished. For this reason I ask and 
counsel the statesmen of my country to 
be ever watchful of the United States.”’ | 
—General Prim in 1862. | 


| 
ONE SPANIARD'S FORESIGHT | 
| 
| 


Don’t fail to procure Mrs. WINSLOwSs SooTHING 
Syrup for your Children while cutting teeth. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhoea, 


AMERICA’S ACHIEVEMENT. 


The eyes of Europe and of the world have been 


opened to America’s ability, as exemplified on 
land and sea in the last few history-making 
months. It is not only in martial matters that 
we as a nation are fast taking rank with the 
older powers, but in commercial matters, as well, 
we are surprising ourselves and our neighbors 
“over the pond.” especially in lines that have 
until recently been considered as belonging ex 
clusively to foreign nations. The idea ‘that 
France alone possesses the grape and the pro 
cess for perfecting Champagne no longer hold’ 


Experience has proven that Western New York 
State vineyards grow the grape as perfectly - 
| adapted to Champagne as any in France, and 
| that the Wineries of the Pleasant Valley ‘Wine 
Co., Rheims, N. Y., bottle a Champagne every 
way the equal of imported, with the additional 
assurance of purity and healthfulness. The days 
when we went to Spain and Southern Europe for 
raisins, lemons, or res and tropical fruits, passed 











away with the development of orchards in our 

own Fiorida and Califorma. The day when we 

must go abroad for a Champag rne worthy of our 

selves has as surely been relegated to the past 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had 





placed in his hands by an A ast India missionary 
the formula of a simple egetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumptior 
gronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung Affections, also a positive and radica ire 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints 


Having tested its wonderfu curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve humar 
suffering, I will sen a free of charge to all who wish 
it, this recipe, in German, French or English. with 
| full directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
} mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 


| paper. W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 
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pleased with the work, would say I do not object to your using my photograph,as 

our prices are very low and garments ‘0 exact to my measurements that! glad 
recommend you.! would add that I have never ma 
since I received your firet outfit, and in the best months have made as high as 


6350.00 per month 
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$1.50 to 85,00. 
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thus reducing the price 
Prices so low that nearly every one in your county 


Overcoats made to order. 


WE FURNISH YOU 


of several woolen mill 
of Sulte and Overcoats made-to-order to €5. 00. a upward; 
will be glad to have 
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line of Suitings, Over coating 





dollars to getup,also Fine Colored Fashion Plates, Instruction B 
Matter, yourname on rubber stamp with pad complete. n 
prices are left blank under each description so you can fill in your 
suit yourself. As soon as you have receive sd your sample book and g eneral outfitand 
tionscarefully, which teaches you how to take orders,and marked in your selling price you are reat 
and can begin taking orders from every one 

order their suits made. 
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At your low prices bus ine 


Just take the orders and send them to us and we will make the garments 
within 6 days and send direct to your customers by express C 0. D 
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satisfactory we will start you at once N oe experience neces- 
sary. No capital required W ha full line 
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sion Plan, you regulate your pro 
fits to suit yourself. No house to 
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self rewarding every word 


wesay. You can get steady 
work and big pay. Work in 





your own « ty 300 days 
in the year, and you can't 
make less than @ every day 
above allexpenses. 

We Want to Engage You 
te takeorders for our Made- 
to-Order and Measure Custom 
Tailoring, (Men's Suita, 
Pantsand Overcoats). We 
put you in the way to take 
orders from almost every 
man in your county 


business betier than a store 
with a $20,000.00 stock. 
You will have no competition, 
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mn and American 
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You can take several orders every day at $1.00 to $5.00 profit on each order, for every one will be 
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uin one round chee 


your full profit for the week. Nearly all our good men get a check from up of at least 840.00 every week in the year, 


OUTFIT IS FREE 


US SEVERAL DOLLARS, to protect ourselves against many w epee impose on us 


We make no charge for the book and com- 
pete outfit, but as EACH sy costs 


sending 4 


the outfit with no intention of working, but merely out of idie curiosity, ASA SUARAN EE OF GOO 


FAITH ON THE PART 


OF EVERY APPLICANT, we require you to fill out the blank lines below, giving the 


names of two parties as reference, and further mom | to pay ONE DOLLAR and express charges for the 


outfit when received, if found as represented and rea 


y @ sure way of making big wages. 


The $1.00 you 


agree to pay when outfit is received does not be begin to pay the cost to us but insures us you mean business. 


E WILL 


EFUND YOUR $1.00 AS SOON 


amount you can take the first day you work. 
Fill out the following IInes carefully,sign your name,cut out and send to us,and the outfit will be sent you at once 


AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., Enterprise Bidg, CHICACO, ILL. 
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AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., Enterprise Building, CHICACO, ILL. 
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a “My wife had pimples on her face, but 
she has been taking CASCARETS and they 
have all disappeared. I had been troubled 
with constipation for some time, but after tak 
ing the first Cascaret I have had no trouble 
with this ailment. We cannot speak too high- 
Cham a ne ly of Cascarets.”’ FRED WARTMAN, 
5708 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
is more acceptable to CANDY 
‘ palate and stomach CATHARTIC 
‘ than imported wines, 
because of its 
UNQUESTIONED 
Ho PURITY. TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Touches the pocket] | 
lightly—yet fills the 
bill. 





Pleasant, Palatable. Potent, Taste Good. Do 
Oh, thanks. |} { i il first Good, Never Sicken, Weaken. or Gripe. We, 25c, Xe 
Served at a rs 
class Clubs, Cafes ase CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
A FREE SMOKI a wo uae every- Sterling Remedy Company, Chiengo, Montreal, A, Hew York. 314 
yhere. lide 
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NO-TO-BA 


guaranteed b by all drug- 
The vintage now mar- JERE Tobacco Habit. 
keted is especially pleas- 


ing and very dry. 


, Par Valley 


aol SE ttiN Go 


$30 Electric Bell Outfits for $1.00 
21.00 Telephones, 


complete, : Wi Cc v Peck’s Invisible Ear Cushions. Whispers heard. 
oa eit 5.95 b -vaastataina aateceraion tail. Sold 
2.00 Fan Mot« ors, with Bat- ine LO., by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N.¥. Write for i “ok of proote F REE 






























































\ k teries 5.95 
SOLE MAKERS, 
sesatoags gi Hand hanterns 
| 3.0 Rheims, - N.Y. 
4 10.00 FE lect Carriage Lights va pe he arog peraad boy 
8.98 Sold by Wine Dealers Everywhere, PAPER cere ry rocere ve vilisced you ts 
t 8.00 radical Sataarie s fo 9 Star for 3 mo's free. It is the seca 8 paper published. 
: ¥ 00 Electric Belts, the xe nu- p <n with stamp, The STAR,1¢Marion ot. Oak Park, iL 
{ ine, 1.00 a 
h 1.00 Necktie Lights, with 
i - 
i | OO HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 
i : ‘ with Battery 1.00 ‘ QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 
y i Telegraph Outfits, complete a 
a tor 2.2 oe ae 
Miniature Electric Lamps fo 0 > = 
ee Sewing diachine Motors for 50M 
$6.0 Electric Bicycle All Electrical Books at low prices AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST * 
: Lights, $2.7 INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST. DELICATE SKIN 
We underseH all on Everything Electrical, puceveres by Aotide ont.—IN CompouNDING. an incomplete isis e Was accidentally 
spilled on the bt of the hand ay un washin afte reward it wa ed that the hair was 
k { comple cely re moved We purchased the uew discovery and name ait MODENE Itis perfectly 
an nit OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, O pure, free from all injurious substances, aud so simple any one can use it. It acts mildly 
iat — —* X - x . SS at ~ ai re d vou will b jan d ith the sults. Apply f we tes and 
bit] Battery Table Lamy Headquarters for Electric Novelties and Supplies. rar datpear ui : cae a Be je ago 
‘ { 82.75 complet rpos:. and no scienril t r attained such won¢ seed paar ITCAN 
« Agents wanted Send for New Catalogue just) out NOT F ‘iL If the growth b ne application will remove it permanently; the hea 
| growth suchas the beard or hair ont may require two or more applications before a 
- | root e ait i removed at each application, and without slig 
‘ ir asa en applied or ever afterward. MOOKNE SUPERCEDES ELECTR! Y 
: So oe Se oe ee Seo oe oe Se oe oe Se Se Se Se Se SeSe5e5 ————Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement.— 
fi Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Mod 
j which does away with shavi It diss and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
: rendering its future growth an utterim ar d is guaranteed to be as harmless as wa 
a ™ to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Moder 
ane ] J to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail. in safety mailing cases, postage paid, ( r 
Hg / sealed from observation) on - of pri $1. oe » — tle Se na money by letter, w 
tii j ‘ . a ~ full address written plainly ge stamps received the 
i} a. MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., "CINCINNATI, 0., U.S. A., 
: 7 LOCAL AND Dept. 818 Vine Street 
' eenenae AGENTS aaeccaroret ra of the Highest Grade Hiair Preparations. 
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